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-@ What bothers m¢ most about thinking is 
at it has to be done with words—Tuomas 
H. Benron in Common Sense. 


-@ Above all we need a reasoned plan for 
curbing crime instead of the chaos that pro- 
ceeds from ever-changing emotional swings.— 
Juvce Joseru N. Urman, Baltimore. 


@ The attitude “If you do this, I’ll do that” 
between employers and employes will never 
make for good industrial relations—James 
W. Hook, president New England Council. 


~ @ You cannot have a peaceful world without 
economic and military disarmament. Neither 
can you have disarmament without a peaceful 
world—Norman H. Davis, accepting the 
Woodrow Wilson medal. 


@ Liberalism will never be a useful force in 
America until the children of light have made 
up their minds that they must be at least 
half as smart as the children of darkness — 
Heywoop Broun in The Nation. 


@ In the new unionism there is no personal 
feud of labor, there is no dictator, there is no 
litical program and there is no radicalism. 
—Mary van Kureecx, New York, at Con- 
erence on United States-Canadian Affairs. 


rmments all over the world today ad- 

h other in terms of what will appeal 

blic rather than what will appeal to 

ls of the governments addressed — 

Fioyp S. Winstow, president, Medical 
y of the State of New York. 
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So They Say 


@ It is the responsibility of the police to 
teach people how to get along together, a 
lesson badly needed everywhere—Sipney J. 
Wiurams, National Safety Council. 


e@ America’s primary difficulty is that it has 
too many people who are politically unem- 
ployed and spiritually on relief —Tue Rr. 
Rev. Irvinc Peake Jounson, bishop of 
Colorado. 


© The days of private breadlines and soup 
kitchens are gone and gone forever. And 
we are faced with a serious problem for the 
next ten years—Fiorerro H. La Guarpia, 
mayor of New York City. 


@ We are not going to be able to liquidate 
the relief problem in the United States in any 
other manner than by giving jobs to the un- 
employed—Epmonp Borcia Burter, secre- 
tary, New York Emergency Relief Bureau. 


The Survey’s “Miss Bailey” is on vaca- 
tion and her usual article in the series Miss 
Bailey Says . .. is missing this month. 
Early this fall she will resume her obser- 
vations on the social security services as 


she sees them at work “at the grassroots.” 


e@ Whatever democratic government may or 
may not be, it is deliberate government.— 
Dororuy THompson, news commentator. 


e@ If I can’t read a book without having the 
author intrude upon my consciousness, it is no 
book but a literary cock’s crow.—AtLvin 
Jounson, New School of Social Research. 


e@ I am glad to hear of the constitutionality 
of the social security act because if it’s all 
right to have a poor system it’s all right to 
have a good one—Dr. Francis E. 
‘TOWNSEND. 


@ The political consequences of popular edu- 
cation develop slowly, the time unit being a 
generation, but they come on with the unlim- 
ited measure and irresistible force of a great 
flood —Prof. DeWrrr Ciinton Poot, Prince- 
ton University, in Public Opinion. 


e@ We parents have molded, planned and 
dreamed an environment for our children 
until the great danger is that they will be- 
come, not themselves, but merely the sum of 
all our yesterdays—EmMaA GeLpErs STERNE, 
Pelham, N. Y., before American Library 
Association. 


®@ The fallacy of social ethics lies, I think, in 
the assumption that all human life is in- 
herently good and worthy of preservation, 
and that by a process of environmental tink- 
ering fools may be transmuted into sages, 
criminals into saints and politicians into 
statesmen.—Earnest A. Hooton, professor of 
anthropology, Harvard University. 
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Each symbol equals 1000 children 


How New York City is “advancing toward social security” 
is told in the annual report of the Department of Public 


Each symbol represents 2500 clients + 
Each circle represents $500,000 Welfare for 1936. Many pictographs, illuminating easy-to-— 


read text and easy-to-understand statistics, portray de- 
velopments of the year in activities requiring a budget 

of $11,328,132, of which nearly $10 million was for cash 
relief to veterans, the blind and the aged. “The trend of 
government,” says Commissioner William Hodson in a 
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foreword,” is toward social justice rather than ‘charity.’” 
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The West Is Still Different 


By JOANNA C. COLCORD 


Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


, \HOSE who get about in the American social work 
scene smile gently when local people say: “Of course 
our problems are unique; no other city, or no other 

state, is in just the situation we face here.” The joke, how- 

ever, is that the statement is true. In an early summer swing- 
around-the-circle touching eight states of the southwest and 
far west, that which stands out in the whole relief picture 
is the extreme diversity of situations and organizations. 

This in spite of the fact that permanent state relief admin- 

istrations presumably are working now under more uniform 

national legislation and supervision than ever before. 

Even in the centralized federal WPA program wide dif- 
ferences are found in procedure between regional areas, if 
not so wide between individual states within the same 
region. Variation between states as to the numbers of peo- 
ple “certified and awaiting assignment” loses its significance 
when it is discovered that in one of these states such cer- 
tifications are flagged and automatically cancelled at the 
end of thirty days if no assignment to work has taken place; 
while in a neighboring state, the certifications remain active 
for ninety days, and are then cancelled only after confer- 
ence with the certifying agency about the candidate’s cur- 
rent situation. The number of workers unassigned to WPA 
ceases to be a measure of the need for such employment, 
when it is realized that in one state a family with as little 
as $10 a month of earned income will be adjudged “not in 
need of relief,” since the state’s relief average is below that 
figure, while its next neighbor will certify a family for 
WPA employment if it has an income of double that 
amount. 
| In Several states, even when quota reductions were in 

progress, the employment division of WPA exhibited great 
reluctance to “separate” persons eligible for assistance under 
the state’s social security program, unless those persons were 
desirous of making application for the more permanent form 

f public aid. There seemed to be no explanation for the 

ogical procedure of retaining on the temporary work pro- 

gram so called “unemployables” for whom the states had 
made permanent provision, and at the same time laying off 
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“employables” for whom the care available through general 
relief was much less adequate. 

Perhaps the strongest impression that lingers from a field 
trip to state relief agencies at the present time is the cum- 
bersomeness, wastefulness and essential injustice of eligi- 
bility requirements involved in our categorical system of 
relief. An entire day was spent with the field staff of one 
state that just was entering upon its program of old age 
assistance. A group of busy, devoted people labored from 
morning till night to determine what facts could be taken 
as proof of age, residence, citizenship and so on. When the 
actual document—birth certificate, naturalization paper or 
whatever—is not to be found, how many other kinds of 
evidence must be assembled and testified to, in order to 
establish eligibility? How can we certify for the old age 
program a man bern in Holland who was brought to Amer- 
ica at the age of four? He thinks his father was naturalized 
later in Chicago but there is no record. Can we accept the 
baptismal certificate of a Mexican woman which states 
that she was born in a town on the American side of the 
border? Must we examine tax-lists of every county in the 
state to determine if the applicant owns property in excess 
of the legal limit, or will the county of residence suffice? 


HE air was thick, with the burden of what “we’’—the 

social workers—had to swear to, if clients were not to 
be denied what they claimed and needed. How heavenly 
simple it would be for the administrators, how much more 
just to the applicants, if all that had to be determined in the 
case of any client were his family needs and his family re- 
sources! The volume of time consumed in paper-work to 
secure judicial proof of what are, after all, irrelevant de- 
tails, is shocking and disheartening, especially when time, 
services and money are all three so inadequate to the volume 
of need that cries out to be met. 

A surprising discovery was the extent to which, in the 
southwestern area, state centralization has replaced local 
initiative in the relief picture. In Arkansas, Arizona and 
New Mexico, all operating under newly-passed legislation, 


the state departments of public welfare administer directly, 
in all counties, the social assistances under the social security 
act as well as general relief. Only federal-state funds are 
used; county personnel is state-appointed, state-supervised 
and state-paid. In New Mexico, local county commissioners 
have not even an advisory relationship to the local program, 
and no general advisory committees of laymen exist in the 
counties. This was, of course, the plan pursued in the state 
of Washington following the dissolution of the state ERA, 
but under this spring’s legislation creating a state Depart- 
ment of Social Security, a degree of local autonomy has 
been reintroduced. 

In Oklahoma, the state set-up for relief can be character- 
ized by no other term than fantastic in its complexity. State 
institutions are supervised, as in the past, by an elected com- 
missioner of charities and corrections, the only elected com- 
missioner in the country. To take advantage of the social 
security act, the state had to amend its constitution, and did 
so at the last election, setting up a Public Welfare Commis- 
sion appointed by the governor with full power to admin- 
ister federal-state funds for the purposes of the act. The 
commission also has power to administer state funds for 
general relief; but the legislature, finding that the consti- 
tutional amendment that it had passed gave the commission 
complete power over local personnel, decided to create a 
second state body called the Board of Public Welfare and 
to entrust it with the administration of state monies appro- 
priated for general relief. It further provided that such 
funds could not be used to supplement WPA wages or as- 
sistance grants from the commission. 

There thus exists in every county of Oklahoma a board 
office and a commission office, manned by state personnel, 
one political and one non-political, and each proceeding on 
entirely different policies, although the county commissioners 
act as advisory committees to both. The confusion created 
in the public mind can best be illustrated by the statement 
made to me that, in many of these counties, local postmasters 
have given up the attempt to sort into separate piles the 
mail addressed to the two relief offices, and simply hand 
over the whole bunch to the first person who calls for it 
from either outfit. Meanwhile, the commissioners of some 
Oklahoma counties continue to handle county relief funds, 
very small in amount except in Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
and chiefly used for burials and special cases. 


EXAS is in quite another category. The State Relief 

Commission, I was told, has no funds for general re- 
lief, and confines itself to certifying for the work programs 
and the distribution of surplus commodities. Among the so- 
cial assistances, only old age assistance is in effect. Any other 
relief must be from local sources. But the city of El Paso, 
the only Texas community visited, has no department of 
public welfare and appropriates only $3000 a year for re- 
lief, which it turns over for expenditure to the private 
family agency. 

In all this southwest tier, emphasis is upon the social 
security assistances. In most of the states, general relief gets 
whatever is left over—if anything is left. In Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, general relief averages well below $10 per fam- 
ily per month. Curiously enough, both these states provide 
a centrally administered “hospitalization fund” which can 
be used when members of dependent families become seri- 
ously ill, although funds to keep them well are not available. 
In New Mexico, according to WPA officials, no general 
relief is available for employables—if they do not get WPA 
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jobs they must fend for themselves. Arizona, which pre- 
viously had no enforceable settlement act, passed a three- 
year residence law in March, but this law, unlike most 
others, nowhere specifies that time ‘on relief’ must be 
deducted in arriving at the period when legal settlement 
is established. 

When one reaches the Coat the picture is different. In — 
the three coast states, county participation in administra- — 
tion or finance, or both, is strictly required. Oregon de- — 
mands of its counties that they budget quarterly in advance 
their total needs for all descriptions of assistances and relief, 
and deposit in cash—no county warrants accepted—the — 
total amount of the county’s contribution under each cate- 
gory. The state thus has physical possession of each relief 
dollar to be spent before reimbursement begins. “What 
happens when one of your counties goes broke?” the state 
relief director was asked. “We have no broke counties in 
Oregon,” was his reply. 


ERTAINLY Oregon is no more prosperous as a com- 

munity than Texas or Oklahoma, but the fact that its 

law enables the State Relief Committee to demand and en- 

force financial participation from counties means that in that 

state, as elsewhere along the Coast, the average grants for 
general relief greatly exceed those in the southwest tier. 

Old age assistance programs, in effect in all the states 
visited, are powerfully wrought upon by the pioneer philoso- 
phy of the West. Effort is being made to keep grants on a 
basis of budgetary deficiency, but applicants and the com- 
munity alike press for flat “pensions,” the same amount for 
everyone. To have survived to the age of sixty-five in these 
far west communities means that the applicant presumably 
has participated in the upbuilding of the region from its 
early days. Far from regretting the necessity of accepting 
public assistance, the applicant and his friends, if he is de- 
nied this accolade of pioneership, demand belligerently to 
know what’s wrong with his record. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the term “pioneers” is reserved for the dominant 
race. There was a great to-do in the Arizona papers when 
the firsts OAA grant was made to a Mexican. 

Interesting testimony was advanced all along the way, by 
relief and WPA administrators alike, that the combined 
work and relief programs in this region have contributed 
effectively to raise agricultural wages. New Mexican sheep- - 
herders who a few years back worked for $20 a month now 
can command $40. Less spectacular percentage increases 
were reported in other states, for which the relief authori-— 
ties claimed some part, at least, of the credit. 

In California, a high-light of interest is the medical pro- 
gram, which continues as probably the most complete and 
effective of that of any state relief set-up. [See Gefteral 
Cargo from ‘California, The Survey, September 1935, page 
267.] California now has, in rudimentary form, both halves 
of a health insurance program; it provides free medical care 
for the unemployed, and replaces, by a comparatively gen- 
erous relief program, part at least of wages lost through 
illness. In addition, every person assigned to work on WPA : 
has a preliminary medical examination. “In California,” — 
a WPA official proudly stated, “we don’t have tuberculars — 
hemorrhaging on the job, cardiacs fainting, hernias strangu- } 
lating.” 

Another California high-light centers on recent soci 
legislation in that state. Two years back it was felt that a 
great gain had been accomplished when the State Relief 
Commission,.by constitutional amendment, was made PAE 
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of the permanent state government, separate from the State 
Department of Public Welfare. At the current session of 
“the legislature, a bill was introduced to create a new and 
modern Department of Public Welfare to administer the 
“social assistances. Though the bill was doggedly championed 
_ by the social workers of the state and the League of Women 
; Voters, it was an unexpected victory when the legislature 
“passed it and the governor signed it, at the same time refus- 
ing to sign a bill sponsored by the county commissioners 
_ which would have limited the new board’s powers by ex- 
_ tending local autonomy. 
t So California, all unawares, was set up like Oklahoma, 
_ with two complete state bodies to administer relief and the 
assistances. The difference was that everybody, including 
the legislature, wanted to have the program unified, A bill 
was rushed through and signed by the governor, amalga- 
_ mating the old State Relief Commission with the new state 
board. Then up spoke the attorney general and pointed out 
that you cannot amend a state constitution by action of a 
single legislative session. It takes more than this to stop 
California, however, and as I left the state, it was reported 
» that unofficial assurances had been obtained from Governor 
Merriam that he would dissolve the SRC, as the constitu- 
tion gives him power to do, and in appointing the new 
Board of Public Welfare, would name the same persons 
for the same terms as members of the SRC. Operation 
: would then be merely a matter of book-keeping. 
Washington high-lights were numerous. To begin with, 
: 


) 
] 
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the new act creating the Department of Social Security has 

the extraordinary feature of bringing in the public employ- 
_ ment services and unemployment compensation as separate 
_ divisions of the department that administers general relief 
and the social security assistances. The plan has, if not the 
backing, at least the toleration of organized labor, much 
preoccupied just at this time with bigger things in the 
~ Northwest. 
Two interesting developments here are, first, a division 
_ of community organization under the Department of Social 
‘Security, working through county advisory committees 
whose mandate is to study their own communities and dis- 
‘cover and report to the department the factors within them 
which contribute to unemployment and dependency; and, 
: ‘second, the promotion of volunteer service, in the form of 
friendly visiting to persons receiving old age assistance. 
: Volunteers are recruited through churches and service clubs, 
and are expected to turn in reports and confer regularly 
with the visitor officially responsible for administering the 
_ service, 


stumped and preempted and drought emigrés with agri- 
cultural experience are readily absorbed. It has been neces- 
: “sary to use only a small fraction of a special fund created 
for their reestablishment by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. The community has no fear of outsiders coming in; it 


I N Washington there is still good farm-land to be 
cu 


V ‘ashington’s angle on the “border patrol” is interesting in 
‘connection. The state highway police is currently in- 
-d of land being cleared for settlement and the demand 
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pose of turning back work-seekers and home-seekers, but of 
saving them an aimless search by suggestions of where to 
look for what they desire, 

Although the young state has no general civil service sys- 
tem, the Department of Social Security has hastened to 
equip itself with its own merit system. The personnel man- 
ual contains specifications for every job down to janitor; 
written tests have been conducted by examiners from the 
faculties of the State University and the State Agricultural 
College, and interviews and oral examinations are in 
process. There was no “‘blanketing in” of employes—every- 
one had to take the examinations. The eligible list, when 
available, is to govern all appointments, both to the state 
and county staffs. 


HERE is, in some western and mid-western states, a con- 

siderable awakening of interest in the state-stimulated, 
state-supervised and state-subsidized self-help cooperative as 
a way out of dependence on relief, particularly for the man 
of fifty and over. In Washington, the possibilities of acquir- 
ing land suitable for the development of small homesteads 
are being investigated by the Department of Social Security. 
Families to be colonized on these little farms will be ex- 
pected to join a going cooperative, and part of the relief 
which the family otherwise would require will go into 
strengthening the cooperative enterprise. 

Cooperation is being developed even among “unemploy- 
ables.” A group of single old men receiving old age assist- 
ance—former lumbermen, fishermen, miners and the like, 
accustomed to bunk-house livin 
and recondition the boarding-house in an abandoned mill- 
town. Use of a forge and carpenter-shop on the mill prop- 
erty has been granted, and as all the men are “handy” they 
can manage their own repairs and build articles of furni- 
ture to add to the boarding house’s small equipment. Land 
is available for kitchen-garden, poultry-yard, and pigpen. 
The men have formed a cooperative, elected a business man- 
ager, and turn into a common fund their monthly assistance 
grants, from which supplies are purchased, and the cook 
paid. Water and electric light are on the premises—the 
lights go off sometimes, andthe plumbing is queer, but if 
their combined skills won’t accomplish the necessary repairs, 
they do as any moneyed group of citizens would do, and hire 
a plumber and electrician. 

The OAA Division looks in on the old men once or 
twice a week, but has no resident supervisor. It is angling 
for an invitation to audit the accounts; but meanwhile the 
group has “kicked out” one business manager and elected 
another. From being depressed and idle individuals, they 
have become a bustling and purposeful group, with more 
ideas to carry out than their aged bodies can keep up with. 
They have put through a dicker with the mill so that the 
rent paid by the cooperative can apply to ultimate purchase 
of the building; they have welcomed into membership some 
old men with small personal incomes who are not on relief; 
and they have in mind a plan of reconditioning and renting 
to old couples some of the separate small houses on the prop- 
erty. So much has the neighboring village been impressed by 
their spirit that the Ladies’ Sewing Guild came over in a 
body and made their curtains for them. Possibly a button- 
sewing project will be the next neighborly gesture. 

Yes, the West is different, as I remarked in these columns 
on a former occasion. [See Survey Graphic, June 1932, 
page 217.] But, as I then said and now repeat, variation in 
pattern is the rule, not the exception, in the American scene. 
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Be It Enacted 


Crabwise goes progress in state public welfare legislation | 
By FRED K. HOEHLER 


Director, American Public Welfare Association 


for the year. Much welfare legislation has been con- 

sidered and written. It is possible therefore—though 
not easy—to identify trends that showed themselves and to 
estimate the somewhat crabwise progress made the past year 
toward a rounded and integrated public welfare program. 
More specifically it now is possible to appraise in terms of 
legislation the results of planned effort in many states to 
achieve such a program. 

During the past two years, numbers of business and pro- 
fessional men the country over have given their time and 
their best efforts to reviewing the welfare needs of their 
states and to framing recommendations to their governors 
or legislatures for new or revamped organization in line 
with modern thought and with the requirements of federal 
legislation in the same field. In the May issue of The Sur- 
vey Martha A. Chickering reviewed the reports of a num- 
ber of these state commissions, She found essential similarity 
in the problems they dealt with; wide variation in the form 
of organization they proposed, but a consistent and “impres- 
sive’ unanimity of philosophy, particularly in relation to 
acceptance of responsibility and in the “departure from the 
deterrent spirit of the old poor laws.” 

It is clear that intelligent men and women in all states 
knew that the need for a method of providing public as- 
sistance to a large group and social security for the entire 
people was no mere New Deal battle cry. Informed people 
everywhere were faced with the stark reality of millions of 
unemployed without an opportunity to work even on a 
federal work relief program, and millions more totally un- 
employable. These facts were acknowledged by industrial 
and labor leaders alike. What could be done most effectively 
and efficiently was the question which thoughtful citizens 
expected special commissions, and finally state legislators 
to answer. 

The actual accomplishments of several of the state legisla- 
tures were so unproductive of sound laws as to suggest an 
expression of commiseration to the able and competent com- 
missions whose time, so far as action on their recommenda- 
tions went, seems to have been wasted. The poorer features 
of the new laws were not due to unsound advice from the 
commissions. Usually they were directly due to politically- 
minded governors and legislators who insisted on retaining 
outmoded, separate bureaus for administration and spoils- 
men personnel procedures, all because “the faithful” must 
keep their jobs in existing bureaus or be taken care of in 
new programs unprotected by a merit system. 

A typical example of what has happened to some of the 
excellent commission reports is presented by Ohio. As early 
as 1935, Gov. Martin L. Davey asked Col. C. O. Sherrill 
of Cincinnati and a state-wide group of business and pro- 
fessional men to survey the state government, This body 
known as the Sherrill Committee, was instructed to report 
to the governor on the entire administrative machinery of 
the state and to present recommendations on reorganization 


, \HE regular sessions of state legislatures are now over 
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to the end of reducing the cost of government without cur- 
tailing essential services. 

The committee, supported by personnel and funds pro- 
vided by industrial and community groups, took its work 
seriously. Its final report went to the governor on Novem- 
ber 20, 1935, and to date, and most particularly in the 
social welfare field, not one recommendation has been ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly. The conclusive evidence of waste 
and inefficiency amassed by the committee and the need for 
reorganization or new legislation in the welfare field have 
been ignored by state officials. 

What happened in Ohio? Let us look at the record— 
not a very detailed look but what it reveals is true of every 
recommendation relating to social welfare. 


HE Sherrill report recommended reorganization of 

the State Welfare Department and appointment by the 
governor of an unpaid advisory board of seven members for 
overlapping terms, No reorganization bill was presented to 
the legislature by the governor, and no advisory board was 
asked for or appointed by him. 

The committee pointed out, among a number of other 
eee that: 

. “Ohio might save over $4 million a year by better 
Ph 5 of aid for the aged.” To further this econ- 
omy, it recommended legislation for reorganization to in- 
clude aid for the aged as a section of the public assistance 
division of the State Welfare Department; administration 
of aid for the aged by county welfare departments with 
other forms of relief and public assistance, and with local 
financial participation ; civil service appointment of the chief 
of the section on aid for the aged. 

2. “The personnel of aid for aged staff, both state and 
local, have been in general persons of low educational 
standards.” It recommended raising these standards. 

3. “The head of the state aid for aged has usurped au- 
thority of local boards.” It recommended that administra- 
tion be on a local basis through locally appointed boards. 

To these three points the governor and the legislature 
answered with: 

1. A new law, passed in April 1937, making aid on the 
aged a separate division and not a part of the division of 
public assistance; creating a state administered agency with — 
no local administration or local participation; making the 
chief of the division an appointee of the director of welfare, ; 
subject to the approval of the governor. 

2. A law approved by the governor on May 4, 1937, 
providing, that “No rules or regulations shall be foil i 
setting up educational requirements as a condition of taking — 
a civil service examination . . . except such requirements 
as are expressly imposed by statute and to the extent of the 
requirements so imposed.” (House Bill 234). And again 
(Section 9, House Bill 699) “. . . there shall be no dis- — 
crimination by reason of the prospective appointees having: 
been connected with any relief agency . . . or by reason of | 


their having or having not attended any college. . . . Ap- 
: _ pointees should be of good moral character. . . .” 
3. Local committees of experienced men and women were 
_ dismissed by the chief of the aid for aged division, and the 
} service was operated directly from the state office with no 
[ local committees. 
i Other recent legislation provides that, “The chief of the 
: division [state] with the approval of the director [state 
, welfare] shall appoint advisory boards in each subdivision 
consisting of five citizens of such county. The chief shall 
prescribe qualifications for members . . . and shall prescribe 
Sduties,...” 
5 HIO has been discussed at this length because it is one 
of a very few states in which the study of welfare 

needs by a citizen group was begun more than two years 
ago. The results have been negligible. New York, one of 
this same group, is at the other extreme. Here the Wardwell 

Commission, appointed by Governor Lehman, recommended 
the integration of’ the Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration with the permanent welfare department with 
improvements in organization and procedures in line with 
new conditions. The legislature responded favorably and 
the results are sound legislation and good organization as 
the cornerstone of efficient service. 
Commission recommendations in various states have been 
ignored consistently in respect to persistent evils. The old 
pressure for local talent as against “carpet-baggers,” for 
example, found expression in several laws enacted during 
the current year. Residence requirements for personnel vary- 
ing from one to ten years were written into the laws of 
Arizona, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
Illinois, Florida and Indiana. 
The Missouri Commission on Social Security, appointed 
by Governor Park early in 1936, recommended that the 
executive officer of the proposed department of welfare 
should be chosen solely on the basis of qualifications for his 
duties. The resultant law reads, “The state administrator 
shall be qualified by education and experience and shall 
have been a citizen and a tax payer of the state for ten 
years.” 

The Department of Public Welfare, as envisioned by the 
commission, would have included all forms of public assist- 


ance and institutional control, with services under the super- - 


an integrated relief and public assistance service; unified 
county boards of public welfare; county staff appointed on 
the basis of qualification in training and experience. 
The law passed June 23, 1937, provides for a State 
- Social Security Commission responsible for old age assist- 
‘ance, aid to dependent children, disaster relief and child 
welfare services, but leaves blind pensions and the board of 
control for institutions as separate state agencies. 
Actually, the state of Missouri has no integrated service, 
and each county has a social security commission with func- 
tions restricted to the services found in the state commission. 
There is a residence requirement for the staff administering 
county services, and the county executive must have been a 
dent of the state for five years. Missouri has denied to 
‘its citizens any experience which might have been brought 
in from a state or locality well along in the development 
of public welfare services. 
_ Then there is Wisconsin. In 1936 the governor appointed 
the Citizens Committee on Public Welfare which, early in 
, made an exhaustive report with recommendations for 


: 
: 
. 
vision of a board and an executive officer. It recommended : 
: 
| 


> s 
res 


state programs of social security, mental \hygiene, correc- 


_tions, public health, and education, County boards of social 


security were proposed for local administration of social 
welfare services. The need for adequate standards of per- 


- sonnel and service was emphasized, 


The Wisconsin legislature met and adjourned with no 
action whatsoever on the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. For the time being at least the old order of things con- 
tinues in “progressive” Wisconsin. 

In spite of the effort of state commissions to improve the 
standard of relief and the methods of granting assistance, 
several states have written into their legislation such pro- 
visions as this: “It shall be the duty of the administration 
to report monthly to the county commissioners . . . the 
names and addresses of all persons [children in one case | 
receiving care or assistance with the amount and character 
of such aid or assistance.” 

As against the discouraging examples of Ohio, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin, there is, here and there, evidence of signifi- 
cant improvements resulting from commission reports. A 
layman in Michigan writes, “With what is far from the 
best legislature Michigan has ever had, it has come through 
with one of the most sweeping welfare reorganizations that 
ever has been enacted in any state in the Union.” 

A study of the report of the Emergency Welfare Relief 
Commission of Michigan and of the laws which followed it 
sustains at least the latter part of the statement of this 
observer. A single state agency, a Department of Public 
Assistance, replaces six agencies which formerly existed in 
the welfare field. A commission of five chooses the director 
of the state department and the deputy director, Many 
duplicating local agencies are abolished and county depart- 
ments of public assistance are created. Employes of state 
and county services qualify and are appointed under a merit 
system and have civil service status. The provisions of the 
senate bills reorganizing the public welfare services of the 
state are almost identical with the recommendations of the 
Governor’s Commission. 


HE Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance and 
Relief, headed by Herbert T. Goodrich of the law 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, reported to Gov- 
ernor Earle in December 1936, The legislation embodying 
the substance of its recommendations was enacted after a 
long bitter fight in the closing hours of the legislative ses- 
sion. It is now reported that the law which abolished the 
old county poor board system will be challenged in the 
courts. The unified program of public assistance and relief 
proposed by the Goodrich Committee and accepted by the 
legislature has already been outlined in The Survey. [See 
January 1937, page 10 and July 1937, page 228.] How- 
ever it might be noted, as an indication of the temper of 
lawmakers, that while the committee recommended that all 
officers and employes of the State Department of Public 
Assistance, other than those in policy determining positions, 
and all officers and employes of all county boards of assist- 
ance be placed under the merit system, the legislature and 
the governor took exception to what the committee intended 
as a merit provision. The law as enacted reads: “. . . exami- 
nation shall be practical in character . . . which will test the 
relative capacity and fitness of persons .. . to be appointed, 
but no applicant shall be required to be possessed of any 
scholastic education or training in order to be permitted to 
take any examination or to be appointed to any position.” 
In spite of such indications there is a hopeful side to the 
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personnel picture in most of the laws passed during 1937. 
A combination of “training,” ‘“‘experience,’ and “ability” 
in public welfare administration are the terms used in the 
laws of Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming to describe the qualifications for the 
director. Two states, Montana and Texas, add education 
as a qualification. A few states have in-service training pro- 
visions in their laws. The state of Washington has pioneered 
by actually providing scholarships for those who show abil- 
ity to grow under further educational advantages. 

Forty-eight states, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii are concerned with welfare legislation. During the 
past two years, about a fourth of them appointed commis- 
sions or committees of one kind or another to recommend 
such legislation. This in itself is a hopeful indication of 
recognition of the need for study and planning in this area 
of public affairs. Each of the forty-eight states and the other 
units passed some sort of welfare measure. The examples 
that I have cited of commission efforts and resultant legis- 
lation—some good, some bad—are typical of what happened 
the country over. 

During the first six months of 1937 twenty-two states 
enacted laws which reorganized old welfare services or cre- 
ated new welfare departments. In most of them consolida- 


tion in the interest of efficiency and economy was a factor; 
. . we 
in almost all, advisory boards were set up to further the 
democratic process in government service; 


merit basis was assured. In all the new laws there is men- 
tion, in one way or another, of the need for prevention and 
rehabilftationt and the recognition that any sound relief or 
public assistance program must contain provisions to aid in 
the reduction of the tragic effects of old age, sickness, and 
unemployment. 
In spite of the spottinéss of welfare legislation this past 
season there is, I believe, no reason for discouragement. No 
one aware of the realities of practical politics believed that 
we would in a single year bridge the gap between confusion 
and order in what Alvin Johnson pessimistically describes 
as “the most chaotic and disordered division of human 
affairs.” As a matter of fact we have made definite progress, 
most encouraging in that the states have made a start toward 
meeting their larger obligations and responsibilities. As 


in a majority 
some degree of competency of personnel, be selection on a 


the importance of the public welfare functions of govern- 


ment is realized by the people who must pay the bill, there 
will be improvements in the laws, in the quality of person- 
nel and in the efficiency of services. For, in the final analysis 
it is the people who pay the bill who have the last word. 


Morals and Mothers 


By HELEN B. LAUGHLIN 


Mothers Assistance Fund, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- 


OW “proper” must a mother be to be proper 
H enough to receive public assistance for her children? 

Thirty-seven of the forty-six states, along with the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico and Hawaii, that 
have endorsed the principle of mothers’ aid have written 
some form of moral character requirement into their laws. 
Some put it one way, some another: a mother must be 
“proper and fit,” “fit morally,” “proper guardian,” “suitable 
person morally,” “of good moral character,” ‘competent 
morally,” “capable morally,” “possessed of sufficient moral 
fitness,” “of proved character and ability,” and so on. The 
laws show a variety of wording but a constant reiteration 
of the basic idea “proper and fit morally.” 

What does it mean to be proper? Webster defines proper 
as “particular, peculiar, suitable in all respects, appropriate, 
right, fit, decent, well-formed and handsome,” which, if 
taken literally, would be a pretty severe test of eligibility 
for assistance. Fortunately, in some states the very looseness 
of the wording of the character clause, subject to interpreta- 
tion by every wind that blows, has been a virtue in disguise 
making for flexibility in practice, but in more conservative 
states definitions have been frozen in and flexibility has been 
frozen out. 

Eligibility for assistance for minor children under the law 
of Pennsylvania has certain limitations so well defined that 
there is no question of their meaning. But as the years have 
passed, the point that a mother must be “of proved charac- 
ter and ability” has had many interpretations. 

Undoubtedly this “character” clause was written into the 
law with a very literal intention, since at the time of its 
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writing the care of fatherless children in their own homes 
instead of in institutions was a very radical departure from 
precedent. It was necessary continually to prove that thil- 
dren brought up under the care of their own mothers had 
a better chance to develop into good citizens than those 
cared for in institutions. At that time too the whole ap- 
proach to dependency was inclined to be judgmental and 
inflexible, with little tendency to accept people as they are, 
with all their individual limitations and differences. The 


method was to tell clients what they should be and how ~ 


they should be it. 
Later mothers’ aid laws took their pattern of properness 
more or less from the early “radical” measures. But as time 


has gone on and new currents have altered case work think- — 


ing, flexibility of interpretation of “proved character and 
ability” has greatly modified actual practice under the 
However the extent of modification still depends largely 


ws, _ 


on the degree of tolerance and freedom from prejudice © 


possessed by the individual interpreter. 


if” 
In the early stages of mothers’ aid in Pennsylvania inter- 
pretation of the character clause was so literal as to limit 


intake to what might be called “standard” mothers. / 
mother with an illegitimate child, or an addiction to alcohol, 
or who had a “man lodger” in the home usually was Te 
fused benefits. Should any of these derelictions become ap- 
parent after a mother had been accepted for benefits she 
was firmly removed from the: rolls. oe 


sulted in penalizing the children without reforming 4 
errant mother. We found that when we rejected - or é = 


1 


. 


-ontinued an allowance with the recommendation that the 
children be taken out of the home, our advice was not being 
followed. Judges were most reluctant to sign orders to 
break up a home unless conditions in it were clearly intol- 


pe private child placing agencies frequently were unable 


persuade the mother to accept their program. Therefore 

1e family, mother and children, went on as a unit, getting 

‘elief where they could find it but lacking entirely the 
supervision which it is the responsibility of the Mothers 


Assistance Fund to give to widows and children. All that 


our virtuous withdrawal accomplished was to leave children 


u 


nprotected in a home situation where their interests should 
| been the first consideration. 


ITTLE by little, as experience with border line cases ac- 
cumulated, interpretation of “proved character and 


Sel wha a mS 


“ability” became more flexible. In practice we began to get 


away from moralistic judgments and to realize that what 
‘is best for the childis the only safe measure in appraising 
the “character” of the mother. 

Take for example the whole crop of problems raised by 
the fact of an illegitimate child in a home with legitimate 
children. Under the interpretation of the Pennsylvania law 


a mother may not receive assistance for an illegitimate child 
born after her husband’s death, but may, while illegitimately 
"pregnant, receive aid for her legitimate children. Query: is 


an illegitimately pregnant mother of “proved character and 
ability?” The interpretation implies that she is, but that she 
ceases to be for her illegitimate child as soon as it is born. 
Such situations as that spread confusion in our thinking 
until we realized that the question to answer was, ‘‘What is 
best for the children?” To focus on the one factor of the 
mother’s illegitimate pregnancy was not enough; a sound 
decision in the best interests of the children could be 


reached only by weighing and balancing all the elements 


in the family situation. 

_ I remember well the puzzling case of Mrs. Smith—which 
wasn’t her name—and her three little girls. Mr. Smith had 
been a steady worker and a home loving man, and the first 
two years after he died were pretty hard on the widow. 
Just the same she adjusted to her changed economic situ- 
ation and showed herself a mother of “proved character and 
ability.” Then she became pregnant. She told a story that 
showed great emotional disturbance and intense loneliness. 
She had met the man in the case at a neighborhood party. 
He lived in another state. After a good deal of discussion 
a tolerant interpretation of the character clause was reached 
and Mrs. Smith was kept on the assistance rolls. The new 
baby became an important member of the family, accepted 
and loved by the other children. The satisfactions that this 
nother’s affection gave her children, and their wholesome 
development, far outweighed the moral issue. 

‘In Philadelphia County, there were, at a recent date, 
hirty-nine mother’s aid families, out of a total case load of 
2, where the first child was illegitimate and twelve 
ere an illegitimate child had been born since the hus- 
and’s death or commitment. 

here is actually nothing in the Pennsylvania law to ex- 


¢ ude an alcoholic from mothers’ aid benefits. But the ques- 


of whether a mother addicted to drink is or is not a 
op er mother will not down. Here again by weighing all 


4 
band’s reputation for drinking. She had two little boys to 
whom she was devoted, though she overindulged them and 
had no great capacity for home making. However after care- 
ful investigation and consideration she was accepted for an 
allowance. For two years it was uphill work. But slowly, 


under the security of a steady income and the aid and en- 


couragement of the case worker, Mrs. Jones became more 
self-sufficient, finding satisfaction in her little boys and in 
her home. The children improved physically and in their 
school work and the atmosphere of the home became con- 
ducive to their growth. Mrs. Jones is still no paragon but 
the boys are thriving and that, we hold, is the basic test. 

We have ten Mrs. Joneses on our Philadelphia County 
Mothers’ Aid rolls and in no case have we any doubt of the 
wisdom of continuing the aid. 

The man lodger is another problem to which mothers’ 
aid everywhere is heir. There is nothing in the Pennsylvania 
law that prohibits the man lodger but a ruling by the At- 
torney General’s office has made him unacceptable. The 
result has been considerable confusion of interpretation of 
the legal properness of a mother with a lodger in her home. 
Here our aim is to protect those mothers and children whom 
the ruling was intended to protect and at the same time to 
give careful consideration to certain exceptional cases. 

There was, I remember, Mrs. Robinson, or some such 
name, and her seven children, living in a large comfortable 
house which they were buying—that being cheaper than 
renting. They were a united lot, each of them doing his 
part to keep the family going. But there wasn’t quite money 
enough, and to eke out Mrs. Robinson rented a room to a 
widower, a life long friend of the family. He had a good 
job and a car, was fond of the children and they of him. 
He was a real asset to the family and was so accepted by the 
community. Certainly Mrs. Robinson has no less “proved 
character and ability” because she took this means of help- 
ing to keep her home and family intact. 

In Philadelphia County we have twenty-nine Mrs, Rob- 
insons receiving mothers’ aid. Each case demonstrates that 
different situations should be treated differently. 


WOULD not have it thought that because I argue for 

flexibility of interpretation of existing laws I am one of 
those social workers who think of the law as an obstacle to 
“our” kind of approach, as a stereotyped set of unrelated 
rules rather than as a system of justice. On the contrary, 
laws are but the outgrowth of the accumulation of human 
experience. They change and grow as human experience 
changes and grows. It is only when social workers supinely 
accept ‘“‘as is” the laws under which they work, and become 
as inflexible in practice as the laws are in terminology, that 
a law becomes “frozen in.” 

Many years and much experience have gone over the 
dam since the first mothers’ aid laws were written and the 
“proper” pattern was set for mothers needing assistance to 
keep their children with them. Although many of the laws 
have been amended in various ways the character clause still 
sticks in one form or another, a deterrent, at least to the lit- 
eral minded, to that flexibility of treatment that simple com- 
mon sense dictates. Now with the coming, under the Social 
Security Act, of a broad federally aided program of assist- 
ance to children, it is more than ever important that the 
state laws should be freed, by amendment, from the old 
moralistic limitations that hamper their functioning in the 
interest of those whom they were designed to serve— 
dependent children who cannot lobby, vote or protest. 
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Mopping Up the Floods 


By DOUGLAS GRIESEMER 


Director, Public Information, American Red Cross 


unusually large percentage of the sufferers were city 

and small-town dwellers, heretofore unknown to social 
agencies, entirely and proudly self-reliant. It is estimated 
that more than 322,000 families, about 1,450,000 individu- 
als, in twelve states were directly affected by the year’s 
record high water. Of this number, 1,164,946 persons (258,- 
877 families) were registered with the various Red Cross 
offices for emergency relief or for assistance in rehabilitation. 

What types of persons were assisted? How much assist- 
ance was given them? What problems arose out of this 
flood that had not been encountered in others? What type 
of workers administered relief? Now that the period of re- 
habilitation is closing, what of the families themselves ? 

When the disaster occurred, the spring planting season 
was at hand; spring business was just opening up; spring 
rains were still expected. The Red Cross realized that 
speed in rehabilitation was essential to families, farms and 
communities. 

To investigate the needs of 258,877 families required a 
large staff of case workers, case supervisors and responsible 
relief directors. Personnel was “borrowed” from scores of 
other agencies—from the federal government, the states 
and municipalities, public and private social agencies, and in 
some instances from metropolitan banks and business or- 
ganizations. A system of mutual referrals was organized in 
the most extensive example of cooperation between federal, 
private and municipal agencies in the history of American 
social work. Case work was simplified as far as possible. 

Thousands of refugees were concentrated in camps. They 
were inoculated against smallpox and typhoid, and efforts 
were made to initiate the uninformed into the rules of bal- 
anced diet and personal hygiene. Many of the refugee chil- 
dren got their first glimpse of a tooth brush in the tent colo- 
nies. Much good, it was later proved, came from such Red 
Cross teaching, hurried as it often had to be. 

At the end of the emergency period homes scattered along 
the rivers were a depressing sight. Mud covered everything. 
Walls were caving in, plaster falling, many buildings crum- 
bling. It was at this time that governmental agencies, in- 
cluding the Works Progress Administration, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and others, began the gigantic clean-up 
task that was of incalculable value not only to householders 
but also to the agencies for family rehabilitation that fol- 
lowed. While workers from these federal organizations 
were in theory limited to clearing up public property and 
highways, and removing dangerous obstacles left by the 
flood, they managed to lend a hand to discouraged flood 
victims whenever the opportunity offered. These clean-up 
efforts greatly speeded rehabilitation. 

Flood victims included Americans of all types and con- 
ditions—from the well-to-do to the squatters. The tasks of 
sorting and rehabilitation were not simplified by this fact. 
In some flooded communities, government money had never 
been needed for local relief. In others, 62 percent of the 
registrations came from families previously known to relief 


[: the Ohio and Mississippi Valley floods of 1937 an 
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agencies. Four-fifths of the families in one southern town 
were flood victims, and most of them were registered for 
assistance. In seven counties of another southern state hired 
hands or sharecroppers from 75 percent of the plantations 
were on the Red Cross lists, in addition to many registrants 
from small towns. ; 

Briefly, Red Cross rehabilitation is based on present and — 
future needs rather than on past losses. Homes are rebuilt 
or repaired for needy home owners, but not for renters. 
Furnishings are provided for both. The aim of relief di- — 
rectors is to restore earning capacity, self-respect and con- 
fidence. The Red Cross always gives outright help, never 
loans. 

Thousands of acres were inundated, and in many locali- 
ties water lay on the land long after the flood had passed. 
Red Cross assisted the harassed farmers by replacing ma- 
chinery, re-stocking farm animals, poultry, and seeds, sup- 
plying feed for livestock until hay and grains could be 
harvested, and repairing damaged buildings. 

When the Disaster Loan Corporation, the Rural Re- 
settlement Administration, or the local bank found that an 
applicant was not in a position to borrow money for rehabili- 
tation, they passed the sufferer along to the Red Cross. Con- 
versely, when a Red Cross applicant was found eligible for 
a loan, he was referred to local institutions or federal 
agencies. 

When the waters had receded, surveys of damage had 
been made, and building got under way, new problems 
arose. Given a small town where three fourths of the homes 
need rebuilding or repairing, or a larger city where 60,000 
houses must be renovated, a building boom is inevitable. 
With a shortage of materials, contractors and independent 
builders bid for existing supplies, and wages rise. Extrava- 
gant price ranges for materials and labor developed in the 
various sections of the flood zone. 

It is long-established Red Cross policy to purchase ma- 
terials of all sorts—nails, cement, household furniture, food 
—in the affected communities, for the dual purpose of re- — 
storing community morale and stimulating local business. 
So far as possible this policy was enforced in 1937. ~* 


TRAGGLING registration slowed up later icone of @ 
rehabilitation. After the first “awards” (as Red Cross _ 
grants are known) many families concluded that if the 
Joneses did why shouldn’t they? As a result, case work had 
to be made more thorough even if it ddlaved operations. 
Because, especially in southern communities, so large a 
number of flood victims were Negroes, Red Cross took on 
doctors, nurses, and case workers from the growing ran 
of competently trained Negroes in some of the larger flooded 
cities for work with their own people. Even in the “deep 
South,” these Negro nurses and doctors were welcomed. 
Urban rehabilitation dealt with two types of towns. In 
growing community, with industrial enterprises, active 
trade, and a high employment rate, rehabilitation went 
forwada rapidly. But there were many so-called “dead 


towns in the flood zones. Some had once been important 
river shipping points; others had been deserted by industry, 
or had exhausted their natural resources of minerals or oil. 
In such localities rehabilitation proved more difficult. 
In some communities there was the old question of re- 
| moving families from danger zones periodically flooded. 
_ Such a program would seem to be dictated by economic 
common sense, but fulfillment of such plans in many in- 
| stances was impossible. Squatters, most of them annual 
relief clients, refused to move out of their house boats or 

riverside shacks. Others, more responsible but neverthe- 
less victims of the same annual overflow, refused to move 
because “this was good enough for my father and it’s good 
enough for me.” There was delay in final disposal of many 
such cases because the families would consider no plans for 
permanent repairs until danger of later floods was past. 
In two instances, we considered ambitious schemes for 
~ completely relocating small towns, Both communities were 
situated on lowlands annually inundated. The health situ- 
ation was questionable. Very little industry existed in 
either place, and it seemed obvious that the most practical 
thing to do would be to move the towns, fire-houses, city 
hall, post office and all, to hillside sites a short distance 
away. As soon as plans for this move were discussed pub- 
licly, the open hillside property jumped to big-city prices. 


While negotiations were under way for government help, 
the citizens almost to a man decided that if they were to 
be moved, someone else would pay for it, and what of the 
sewers and the water systems, anyway? It seemed obvious 
that relief directors and outsiders carried most of the worry 
about future floods, while the town’s population sat around 
swapping experiences. The question is still open. 

As a result of active participation on Red Cross advisory 
committees, hundreds of persons have come to consider 
community problems in practical terms. In one large south- 
ern metropolis, for example, 240 of the city’s leading men 
and women served on fourteen Red Cross committees, and 
heightened understanding of and active participation in 
welfare activities in that city are already apparent. Similar 
instances of an awakened social sense could be multiplied 
many times in telling the story of 1937 flood relief. 

The greatest need that workers found among flood vic- 
tims was not for food, housing or medical care, but for a 
regeneration of drowned morale. Today thousands of re- 
built and refurnished homes are to be seen where there 
was almost hopeless devastation four months ago. America’s 
pioneering spirit was as necessary last spring along the Ohio 
and the Mississippi as it was when Daniel Boone and his 
contemporaries carved their way through the canebrakes 
and forests of a new world. 


When Outsiders Look In 


By WALTER PETTIT 


New York School of Social Work 


As Totp To A. L. New 


HEN a secure and well-considered social organi- 

WW zation invites a group of outsiders to criticize and 

evaluate its policy, program and practices, what 
happens? White-washing? Or battle, murder and sudden 
death for the critics? 

There are other alternatives. The question could be 
answered in many ways by many people. I can only answer 
it as one who recently has been the chairman of the advisory 

committee which conducted a study of the program of the 
Girl Scouts and turned in an 82-page report summarizing 
some twelve volumes of findings on the movement. 
On the committee I had the privilege of working with a 
group of men and women who were keenly interested in one 
thing—the discovery and integration of pertinent facts. The 
_ group included Eduard C. Lindeman, of the New York 
- School of Social Work; LeRoy C. Bowman, of the United 
Parents Association, New York City; the Rev. Edward 
Roberts Moore, of the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
_ of New York; Elizabeth Kemper Adams, formerly of Smith 
? College; Mrs. Benjamin Buttenwieser, of the Board of 
Child Welfare of New York City; Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, 
now Mrs. William J. Babington Macaulay, Chairman of 
the board of directors, and Mrs. Arthur W. Page, chairman 
of the program committee of Girl Scouts, Inc. In addition, 
Shelby Harrison, of the Russell Sage Foundation, worked 

ith the committee in an advisory capacity. The study 
1 in January 1935, with the appointment of Charles 
; - Young, a bociolocit trained at Chicago and McGill 
Eieersitics and at the New York School of Social Work, 


as director of the program study staff, and continued for 
the better part of two years. That study and the report 
based upon it illustrate, I think, a noteworthy approach to 
a problem common to many forms of social work, 

Most of us grew up in a competitive world, a world of 
laissez faire thinking in business. What happens when we 
enter one of the fields loosely defined as social work? Does 
the psychology of a lifetime change over night? It would 
be pleasant if it did. We all know that it does not. We car- 
ry habits of competitive thinking into a field that is inher- 
ently cooperative. Every honest social worker recognizes 
the truth that all social agencies must work together if 
any is to succeed. The problems arise in practice. Working 
together means more than checking lists and exchanging 
news bulletins. It means subjecting cherished traditions to 
modern critical standards and inviting frank suggestions 
from those whose experience may qualify them to recom- 
mend changes. It means, in short, a kind of organizational 
soul-searching that is not to be taken too lightly and that 
is certainly not taken too often. 

The Girl Scouts recognized this basic principle of social 
cooperation when, as part of their general development 
plan, they invited “an impartial group of scientists and 
educators in no way related to Girl Scouting” to serve on 
an advisory committee “with a view to measuring its [the 
Girl Scout program’s] effectiveness as a means of charac- 
ter, spiritual, mental and physical development.” 

From the Jaissez faire standpoint, there was no particu- 
lar reason why the Girl Scouts should have appointed such 
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a committee at all. The organization, at the end of 1934, 
Was twenty-two years old—no longer very young, or alto- 
gether without precedents of its own. It had almost 350,000 
members and was growing steadily. Its national reputation 
was excellent. To open the doors of the Girl Scouts to the 
critical inspection of outsiders might seem to be asking for 
unnecessary trouble. 

One way of avoiding that trouble would have been to 
throw such restrictions about the investigation as to make 
it merely superficial. An organization which wanted to pay 
only lip service to the philosophy of cooperative social work 
could have done this. We all know how hard it is for any 
group, no matter how honest, to escape the dangers of the 
superficial survey. There was an added opportunity for 
such restrictions when a new Girl Scout national admin- 
istration came into office during the life of the committee. 
New administrators are always at liberty to disavow the 
works of their predecessors, but this new administration 
showed all possible eagerness to preserve the integrity and 
thoroughness of the study. 

The study began as a survey of the regular Girl Scout 
program based on ranks, achievement badges, camping, 
health habits, community service and other character-build- 
ing elements. The committee felt, however, that programs 
are instruments and as such can no more be studied apart 
from the persons using them than can one member of the 
body be considered apart from the other. The committee 
was given carte blanche. It might, if it chose, go completely 
revolutionary and turn the whole system topsy-turvy. ‘The 
committee felt that no such drastic action was warranted, 
a fact which perhaps indicates that really revolutionary 
changes seldom need be made in any organization which 
is sufficiently alert. 

The study staff of the committee considered first the 
philosophy of the movement: the aims of the Girl Scouts. 
It agreed that the original goal of scouting—the self-devel- 
opment of the individual within the group—was sound. 
When the study staff went into the field, however, it found 
some practices at slight variance with the traditional thought 
of the organization. Greater flexibility of the program 
seemed the answer to this problem in order to meet the 
changing needs of modern girls’ life. Staff members attended 


troop meetings and watched the program in action. They 
talked with leaders, local Girl Scout council members and 
commissioners. Their findings enabled the committee to 
take the third step, the formulation of recommendations 
which would cause the whole program better to serve 
girls from seven to eighteen years of age. Naturally, no 
hard-and-fast specific rules could be laid down. The com- 
mittee made no such attempt. It did suggest, among other 
things, an experimental period during which the Girl Scouts 
would work out practical applications of the new plan. 

Now that the report of the committee has been accepted — 
by the board of directors of the Girl Scouts, the experi- — 
mental period has begun. Preparations are under way for 
a more flexible program. Projects in group work, relating 
the achievement badge activities closer to the girl’s daily 
life, are being developed. Training courses for the volun- 
teer and professional workers are being modified as fast 
as new material can be prepared. The next step will be the 
testing of this material by actual use in the field. The re- 
sponses of the girls themselves will be carefully recorded. 
This is social experimentation in its best sense—it is not 
using a group of people as guinea pigs but it is presenting 
them with a number of free choices, accepting their reac- 
tions and seeing to it that the program exists for the girl 
rather than the girl for the program. 

The details of the committee’s findings are of less con- 
cern outside the Girl Scout organization than the procedure 
involved. Orientation is a word we use often nowadays. We 
speak of the orientation of the individual but we may some- 
times forget that organizations also need to consider them- 
selves in relation to the social scene of which they are a 
part. No efficient way of serving the public.can be devised 
unless we are aware of where and how the public needs 
to be served. And because the public’s needs change con- 
stantly, we must not lose touch with the thinking in other 
fields which may be related to ours. The Girl Scout pro- 
gram study and the variations in the Girl Scout program 
which are being offered this year are proof that progress 
can be made in this direction. The results should be inter- 
esting to those of us who are wondering just how we can 
determine the value of our own organizations and the loca- 
tion of our own particular places in the sun. 


A Side-Light on the N. Y. A. 


By SARAH ELIZABETH BUNDY 


HEN the first bulletin of directions regarding the 
W National Youth Administration reached me, I felt 
like jumping out my office window and calling it 
a day. The burden of my job as girls’ vice-principal in a 
cosmopolitan highschool was sufficiently heavy and varied 
without additions. The thought of creating jobs and placing 
girls in them, and of winding and unwinding all the neces- 
sary red tape involved in a nation-wide plan of this sort, 
filled me with despair. 
Now, after nearly two years of experience, I have a few 
comments to make. They are in no sense scientific. I am 
presenting no statistics; summarizing no formal survey. 
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I am merely recording impressions of the NYA experiment _ 
in One situation, more or less typical. 

It was clear in the beginning that the easy way would 
be to assign students to NYA work during a period of 
their regular school day, when teachers are available to 
supervise them. But if the project were to fulfill an edu- 
cational purpose, I could not reconcile such a policy. As- 
cordingly, all assignments were made for hours outside 
classroom periods. This required ingenuity to find suitable 
employment, especially for girls. Boys can be handled more 
readily in assisting persons employed in the school plant. 

Added to this perplexity was the fact that candidates, 
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at least in the first crop, were largely unemployable. The 
initial regulations for the NYA limited the assignability to 
~ students whose families were on certain local relief rolls. 
That very fact told the story in many cases. During these 
"years many persons are on relief through no fault of their 
_ own, yet it is a fact that persons either incompetent or in- 
different, as far as employment is concerned, bulk large 
on the rolls. Naturally their offspring bear some of the 
parental earmarks. 

However, “Ours not to reason why, ours but to do and 
die.” Common sense told me that I must be opportunist 
enough to make the most of the task before me. Perhaps, 
after all, more good than bad would eventuate. Accordingly, 
I ceased inward grumbling and got to work. The negative 
and positive impressions follow: 


NEGATIVE: 


There is danger that a pupil of limited physical strength 
as well as of slender pocketbook will be overly ambitious 
and take on more than he should. This hazard needs to be 
watched carefully. Many of my applicants should use the 
hour available for rest and recreation, not for work. I am 
thinking now of an over-grown orphan girl of sixteen who 
carries the physical result of having broken child labor laws 
in her earlier years. Virtually always she has been on her 
own. Her size and apparent maturity have been both her 
asset and her liability. It was easy for her to pass for 
Sixteen when she was only fourteen and now at sixteen 
she could pass readily for eighteen. That did not protect 
her, however, from the results of the back-breaking work 
which the laws regulating fruit-packing were definitely 
designed to avoid. Now she must go once a week to a clinic 
for treatments for physical defects resulting directly from 
overwork in childhood. It is apparent that she should not 
be an NYA worker, and yet her overwhelming need 
prompted me to assign her to after-school desk work which 
would be as little drain as possible upon her physical 
strength. There are others of the same sort, though possi- 
bly no other cases so extreme. She serves to illustrate this 
danger. 

Providing an NYA assignment to a student of superior 
scholarship without giving him any work to do is an oppor- 
tunity that I cannot accept. We have certain boys and girls 
eligible on that basis, but not one of them has been assigned. 
Wrong though my viewpoint may be, I cannot bring myself 
so far to lower the standards of scholarship and the incen- 
tive to do for the sake of doing, for the reward of thirty 
cents an hour. : 

But quite as serious as the possibility of jeopardizing 
physical or intellectual values is that of creating an unfor- 
tunate social attitude. In the past, school service has been 
rendered freely by many pupils during study periods and 
after hours. This is as it should be, for obviously the stu- 
ij dent, through the experience thus gained, usually has bene- 
fitted even more than the school itself. I cannot but fear 
that this spontaneous expression of loyalty may be endan- 
gered if too many activities are assigned on a monetary 
basis. It is obvious that a student with limited social sensi- 
bilities will question gratuitous service on his part when 
he sees that others are being paid for similar work. 

In connection with this social attitude is the fact that, 
as NYA jobs are assigned to outstanding students, it be- 
comes popular to seek them. During the second year of 
the applications increased many fold. Community 
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welfare workers rather too readily advise School children 
in needy families to seek such employment without first 
ascertaining whether the school quota of assignments (a 
number determined by federal allotment, not by the local 
school) will permit additions. This, of course, leads only 
to embarrassment and disappointment. I am reminded here 
of an ironically amusing incident. One day when a notice 
appeared on the bulletin board, “NYA checks have ar- 
rived. Call for yours,” a dozen or more applicants who had 
never been assigned, or even approved, expectantly reported 
for their checks. Evidently manna from Heaven, or Wash- 
ington, is still anticipated. 


POSITIVE: 


Happily, however, there is another side to the picture. 
At the beginning, the disadvantages rather overwhelmed 
me, but as months have passed, as payrolls—complicated 
though they are—have been tallied and checked, as girls 
have thrilled at the receipt of warrants from the federal 
government, I have come to realize that wisdom really did 
promote the plan, for day by day positive values accumulate. 

In the first place, the girls who actually had not had 
proper lunches or decent shoes or carfare to bring them 
long distances, gained not only relief from these hard- 
ships and worries, but an increased self-respect. Even $6 a 
month can go far toward providing those small things that 
let a girl hold her head up. 

A few of these girls had been bad attendance problems, 
partly because of lack of carfare and other necessities. But 
the lack of incentive to attend regularly also had operated. 
With NYA assignments somehow the fact that they had 
jobs to do, not merely, I think, because they were being 
paid, motivated regular attendance as nothing else had done. 
Certainly this fact presents a challenge to a thoughtful 
educator. When school stimulates as much responsibility 
and interest as a job, truancy largely will disappear. 

The experience and training that these girls have received 
in their NYA assignments represent a definite virtue of 
the plan. I have seen a listless, apparently incompetent girl 
transformed within three brief months into an alert, de- 
pendable worker, eager to begin her assignment and 
reluctant to stop when it was time to go home. One girl, 
awkward and oversized—a gland case—who previously 
made minor ailments the excuse for staying home, was as- 
signed to serve ice water at noon in the cafeteria. She has 
scarcely missed a day and is far more agile and decidedly 
neater in appearance than when I doubtfully assigned her. 

Most of the NYA tasks have been really worth-while, 
not, as I anticipated, mere “busy work.” Some good natured 
teachers have prolonged their own day to assume the role 
of employers. But in many instances virtue truly has had 
its own reward for their student employes have rendered 
service far beyond our most optimistic expectations. 

The NYA is a temporary agency, a part of the federal 
government’s relief program. It must be regarded as an 
emergency undertaking liable to liquidation. But if out of 
the NYA experience throughout the country a few hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls of highschool and 
college age become inoculated with the virus of steady work; 
if the positive results outweigh increasingly the negative; 
if some of us who have professional association with the 
plan are learning lessons and gaining new ideas which will 
carry over into permanent channels, then surely the NYA 
can be counted a success, 
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The Common Welfare 


Repartee 


MEDAL for adjectival invective; all unsullied by pro- 

fanity, seems due to Lieut. Col. B. B. Somervell, WPA 
administrator for New York City. Commenting on the 
charge by Ralph M. Easley of the National Civic Federa- 
tion that the New York WPA supervisory and administra- 
tive staff is loaded with ‘“ex-convicts, former bootleggers, 
drunkards, people expelled from their previous connections 
for various delinquencies, political ward-heelers, professional 
agitators, moral perverts, etc.,” the doughty Colonel replied: 
“Tt is a lot of fatuous twaddle, illogical, irrational, unreason- 
able, imprudent, ridiculous, absurd, foolish, preposterous, 
ludicrous, incautious, careless and specious.” 


For Government Service 


NEW institute of local and state government, which 
promises to go below the treetops and down to the 
grassroots of public administration, is announced by the 
University of Pennsylvania. The new institute, supported 
for its first six years by a gift of $240,000 from an unnamed 
donor, is the first major development in the University’s 
bicentennial program designed to strengthen its work in 
various fields. Prof, Stephen B. Whitney of the Wharton 
School of Business Administration is acting director. 
The principal objectives of the new institute are: 


To establish a center of practical and printed knowledge 
about problems of municipal, borough, county, township and 
state government. 

To maintain, with the center, an advisory, consulting and 
informational service for the benefit of local and state govern- 
ment units in Pennsylvania. 

To maintain a center for the training of governmental ex- 
perts and administrators, for “in-service” service, and for the 
education in local and state government affairs of students 
who expect to enter business or the professions. 

To maintain a center for conferences, lectures and discus- 
sions relating to major questions in the improvement of city, 
local and state government in Pennsylvania and other states 
as a means of educating public opinion. 

To conduct research into problems which the development 
of this program may bring to the surface with particular re- 
gard to problems brought up by local and state government 
officials in Pennsylvania. 


By and For Women 


S part of a world-wide study of the wages and home 
responsibilities of women wage earners, the U.S. 
Women’s Bureau has prepared for the International Labor 
Office a report on women in American industry. A num- 
ber of women’s organizations cooperated in gathering the 
material for the report. In connection with this task rep- 
resentatives of the participating groups agreed to formulate 
what they have called a Women’s Charter, embodying “the 
social and economic objectives of women, for women and 
for society as a whole.” ‘The charter is drawn as a possible 
basis for legislation. It represents in general the point of 
view of those who differ from proponents of the “equal 
rights amendment,” which would wipe out all laws apply- 
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_ tunity and security. 


ing solely to women, not only discriminatory laws of prop- 
erty, guardianship, and so on, but also protective legislation 
for women wage earners. 

This split among women’s organizations was evidenced 
dramatically at the recent convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women when the dele- 
gates unanimously rejected the charter and endorsed the 
“equal rights amendment.” 

The charter is now being circulated in many countries 
for study, endorsement, suggested amendment or rejection. 
In this country, the Women’s Charter Groups will invite 
each organization endorsing the objectives of the charter to 
send representatives to a national convention, probably dur- | 
ing the coming fall or winter, “to arrange for organization 
of the long time movement which the Charter’s purposes 
imply.” 

The charter calls for full political and civil rights for 
women, full opportunity for education, economic oppor- 
It further provides: 


Where special exploitation of women workers exists, such as 
low wages which provide less than the living standards at- 
tainable, unhealthful working conditions, or long hours of 
work which result in physical exhaustion and denial of the 
right to leisure, such conditions shall be corrected through so- 
cial and labor legislation, which the world’s exprience shows _ 
to be necessary. 


Behind the Totals 


[’ you are one of those who can take your figures straight 
and no questions asked you will be able to believe, be- 
cause relief expenditures are going down and social secugity 
expenditures are going up, that security has turned the cor- 
ner and relief is on the run. While the total figures unques- 
tionably show such an indication the facts behind the figures 
are not unmixed, and the figures themselves are not as sim- 
ple as the mouth-filling totals make them seem. 

The statisticians of the Social Security Board, just now 
making a beginning in assembling all persuasions of public . 
assistance figures in one piece, tell us that payments to needy 
persons from all public sources were $33,684,000 less during 
the first four months of 1937 than during the same period in 
1936. One trouble with that figure as a true indication of a 
national condition is that from January to April 1936, 
WPA was at its peak, its expenditures for March of that 
year, for example, running to $191,530,000. During the first 
four months of 1937 WPA relief wages were $28 million a 
month less than a year ago. In view of that difference in one 
segment of the relief circle, the whole drop of $33 million — 
plus for four months, loses some of its significance. 

It would be comforting to believe that emergency relief is 
dropping because the security services are taking over the — 
dependent children, the aged and the blind. To a certain 
extent that is true but there are too many variables, too 
many gaps in information to permit the statement to stand 
alone. It is a sorry fact that many states, pressed to secure 
federal aid from the security board are putting all their 
relief eggs in the security basket, The aged and to a lesser 
degree dependent children and the blind are doing better 
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than before, but the family that misses a category and re- 
quires general relief is, in a good many states, just out of luck. 
Relief rolls have gone down sharply in those states because 
there has been little or no provision for general relief since 
. the federal government went out of “the business.” 
In states that have maintained a general relief program 
along with the developing security services, varying pictures 
_ are presented. In some the trend of total relief has been sig- 
nificantly downward in recent months, but in others the 
reverse is true. For example Minnesota had in the first four 
months of 1936 a total case load, counting WPA, the se- 
curity categories and general relief, fluctuating month by 
month around 128,000. During the same period this year the 
total load fluctuated around 156,000. Similarly, Wisconsin 
in March 1936 had 145,181 by the same inclusive count of 
‘cases; in March 1937, 158,127. In both these states the 
continuing need for emergency relief has been recognized 
and met. In each, general relief has declined somewhat but 
less than the security grants have increased. 
Ever since the FERA departed this life we have lacked 
a complete statistical picture of relief in this country. The 
effort of the Security Board to bring all the pieces together 
is wholly commendable. But gross comparisons between par- 
ticular months are not alone convincing. To see the true 
_ picture it still is necessary to look behind the totals. Both 
perspective and detail are necessary for safe interpretation 
of statistics. 
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_ Public Service Unions 
HE war between John L. Lewis .and William Green, 


rivals for national labor leadership, has spread from 

the industrial to the public service field. The United Fed- 
eral Workers of America, affiliated with Lewis’ Committee 
for Industrial Organization, is undertaking an intensive 
organization drive, directed by Jacob Baker, former assist- 
ant administrator of FERA and WPA. Two other national 

_ organizations are already in the field, the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes, formerly an American Federa- 
tion of Labor affiliate, now an independent group, and the 
_ American Federation of Government Employes, chartered 
by the AF of L, after the split with the National. These 
two unions have enrolled a relatively small number of the 
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more than 800,000 federal employes. 

The CIO has also chartered the State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Workers of America, a rival to the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Employes, an AF 
of L union launched less than two years ago. This new CIO 
affiliate has started an organizing campaign among the 
2,000,000 eligible workers under the leadership of Abram 
Flaxer, former employe of the Emergency Relief Bureau 

_ in New York City. 

At a July press conference, in reply to a question as to 
collective bargaining for government employes, President 
. - Roosevelt pointed out that the right is necessarily a limited 
one, since public administrative officials have little or no 
| ery to regulate either wages or hours of work, Public 


employes, he reasoned, can look for action on these matters 
only from the appropriate federal, state or local legislative 
body. The President submitted, however, that there should 
be full collective bargaining between employes and the heads 
‘of public agencies in matters where administrators have 
discretion. 

In line with this view, Mr. Lewis has announced that 


public employes would be a violation of the organization 
policy of the CIO. 

A resolution making it unlawful for federal employes to 
strike, or for an organization of federal workers to call a 
strike has been introduced in Congress by Representative 


C, E. Hoffman of Michigan. 


Scottsboro 


N a snarl of inconsistencies, the sensational “Scottsboro 
case” was decided anew last month. Of the nine Negroes 

held for six and a half years on the same testimony, four 
were found guilty of rape, one sentenced to death, one to 
prison for ninety-nine years, two for seventy-five years; the 
cases against five were nolle prossed, but one of the five 
pleaded guilty to assaulting a deputy and was given a twenty 
year term, the judge refusing to take into account the years 
already served because “the state had dropped the other. 
charge.” 

In March 1931 the nine young Negroes were arrested 
at Paint Rock, Ala., charged with the rape of two white 
women on a freight train. Eleven jury trials followed. 
Twice the death sentences of all nine were affirmed by the 
state supreme court. Twice the U.S. Supreme Court set 
aside the convictions, ruling first that the youths were with- 
out benefit of adequate counsel, later that their constitu- 
tional rights had been violated by the exclusion of Negroes 
from jury lists in Alabama. Ruby Bates, one of the com- 
plaining witnesses, repudiated her testimony and declared 
the whole story “framed.” The case was complicated by 
wrangles among radical defense groups, and by fresh preju- 
dices aroused when the defendants were represented by a 
much publicized lawyer from the North, who happens to 
be a Jew. A prosecutors’ statement following the four re- 
leases, explains that one defendant “was practically blind” 
at the time of the crime, and another “was suffering with a 
severe venereal disease and [according to medical testi- 
mony] it would have been very painful for him to have com- 
mitted that crime and . . . he would not have had any 
inclination to commit it.” The other two were “juveniles,” 
twelve and thirteen years of age at the time of their arrest. 

The four youths were raced across the Alabama state line 
and taken to New York by their counsel, Samuel Leibowitz. 
“Our plans aren’t definite,’ Mr. Leibowitz states, “but the 
boys ought to be placed in a vocational school where they 
can be trained in some trade.” 


Joseph Lee 


ELDOM does a development in American life owe as 

much to a single individual as public recreation owes to 
Joseph Lee of Boston who died late in July. Of a distin- 
guished family, Mr. Lee early in life decided to devote him- 
self to social welfare. His insight into boy life in congested 
areas shaped his career. In 1898 he developed the Columbus 
Avenue playground in Boston, a modest acorn from which 
grew the oak whose branches today reach far and wide to 
the 1122 cities which now support public playgrounds and 
recreation centers. In 1906, with Jane Addams, Jacob Riis 
and others, Mr. Lee organized the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, now the National Recreation Association 
through which, as president, he since has exercised his rare 
talent for leadership. When, in 1926, Harvard University 
made him an L.L.D. the ‘citation read, “Joseph Lee: a 
citizen ever laboring for the welfare of the public and the 
joyful growth of children. 
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The Social Front 


WPA 


BY a recent ruling of the federal WPA, 

state administrators may exempt up 
to 10 percent of the workers on any 
project from certification of need pro- 
vided that the number of exemptions for 
the entire state does not exceed 5 percent 
of the total employed. By the same rul- 
ing state administrators may exempt 10 
percent of the persons on any project 
from the established schedule of monthly 
earnings—the “security wage’—with the 
same 5 percent proviso for the state as 
a whole. 

This ruling modifies one made in 
March which limited exemptions to 5 
percent and left state administrators no 
discretion. Difficulties in local adminis- 
tration and resultant heavy pressure on 
Washington are, “they say,’ responsible 
for the modification. 


Rotation—The policy of dismissing 
first those longest on the payroll, ini- 
tiated in the recent heavy reductions in 
WPA, is to be systematized in New 
York City this fall. Lieut. Col. B. B. 
Somervell, city administrator, has an- 
nounced that in order to discourage the 
idea that WPA is a “career service” 
and to give employables on home relief 
a chance, beginning October 1 he will 
return to home relief rolls at the rate 
of five thousand a month those workers 
who have been on WPA for two years 
or longer. Vacancies thus created, will 
be filled from the ranks of the 99,261 
employable workers who were on the 
rolls of the Emergency Relief Bureau 
on July 1. This rotation plan will effect 
a 75 percent turnover in WPA in the 
course of two years— if WPA continues 
that long. 

A recent analysis of WPA rolls in 
New York showed that among the 174,- 
478 persons on WPA on June 24, 80,829 
had been there since it started in August 
1935, and 142,771 or 81 percent had 
been there prior to December 31, 1935. 
Further analysis is being made to deter- 
mine how many of the present employes 
were on CWA or on the private or state 
work relief programs that preceded the 
federal. 

Commenting on the policy of rotation 
Colonel Somervell said: 

“Some of these people have been on 
work relief so long that it seems doubt- 
ful that they will ever find reemploy- 
ment. Age, lack of will to seek employ- 
ment and an actual scarcity of available 
jobs are among the factors which make 
for the long stay on WPA. 

“Tn fairness to the people who have 
been on home relief through all this 
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period, we believe that they should be 
given the same chance to refurbish their 
skills and see what they can do about 
finding private employment.” 

The New York WPA which always 
has denied vigorously any charges of in- 
efficiency, is now making an outspoken 
drive in the direction of efficiency. In a 
memorandum to 10,000 supervisory em- 
ployes Colonel Somervell called on them 
sharply to bring projects up to the effi- 
ciency level of private industry or of 
other government departments. “The 
‘WPA look’ of certain projects must be 
eliminated. The ‘WPA look’ needs no 
interpretation and must be wiped off the 
map of New York City.” 


Denial—The usual summer charge 
that WPA is creating a shortage of sea- 
sonal labor is sharply denied by Corring- 
ton Gill, assistant administrator, who 
says that in an investigation of seventy- 
five separate charges in twenty states not 
a single charge was substantiated. Cit- 
ing specific instance he says: “Our in- 
vestigation discovered a shortage of can- 
nery labor in only one of twenty-nine 
plants visited in Delaware and Mary- 
land, and that was temporary. In the 
town where this plant was located only 
nine people were employed on WPA, all 
older women clearly unsuited for can- 
nery work.” 

Replying to the charge that southern 
Negroes were being taken in large num- 
bers to Nassau County, N. Y., because 
local men would not leave WPA for 
farm work, Mr. Gill said: “Careful in- 
vestigation showed that fewer than 
twenty Negroes had been taken into the 
county. Negro workers were receiving $2 
for a 12-hour day. Few local workers 
will accept this rate as common labor 
in other industries is paid $4 to $5 for 
an 8-hour day. On WPA rolls we found 
only a very small number of farm labor- 
ers and on local relief rolls only one. 
Yet the National Reemployment Service 
had a generous supply of such workers 
on its registers but had been called upon 
in only one or two instances.” 


No Pot of Gold —The rainbow dream 
that large numbers of the unemployed 
could make a living for themselves by 
going out into the wide open spaces and 
digging for gold, has been neatly dis- 
solved by the cold facts of WPA re- 
search. In 1935 many thousands of peo- 
ple, no one knows how many, went out 
prospecting, with or without a grub 
stake. Some 28,000 of them actually got 
enough gold to sell. They worked an 
average of forty-five days in the year, 
and their gross earnings averaged only 


$72, or $1.60 per working day. The 
study, which is a part of WPA’s Na- 
tional Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities, covers placer min- 
ing in seventeen states. It is, on the 
whole, says WPA, “a story of itinerant 
men and women who, when they lost 
their jobs at home trekked in search of 
the ‘end of the rainbow.’ Usually they 
had no training or experience in mining 
and were foredoomed to fail.” Among 
the case histories in the report are those 
of four young sailors, a musician and his 
wife, an architect and his wife, a gassed 
war veteran and two young city women. 


Compensation 


OMETIMES it is hard to tell who 

is and who isn’t covered by the social 
security program. Frequently the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has to draw the line. 
For instance, if your work is raising gold- 
fish, mushrooms, orchids or rabbits you 
are not a farmer within the meaning of 
the Social Security Act. If you work on a 
railroad which operates between the 
United States and Canada, you pay so- 
cial security taxes on the approximate 
proportion of your wage which you earn 
on the soil of the U.S.A. In Wisconsin, if 
you are a bride and lose your job because 
your employer has a rule against the em- 
ployment of married women, you are not 
entitled to unemployment compensation. 
But if you are a Wisconsin worker dis- 
charged because you misunderstood 
working hours, you can collect compen- 
sation. The “social security status of 
radio performers” is at this writing still 
uncertain, with neither sponsor nor 
broadcasting company eager to assume 
the role of “employer” for purposes of 
social security taxation. 


Fifty-one Laws—Every state in the 
Union (also the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii) has now passed an 
unemployment compensation law, and 4ll 
fifty-one of these measures have been .ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. The 
Florida, Missouri and Illinois acts were 
approved during July, the last—TIllinois 
—on July 16. According to the Board’s 
estimates, nearly twenty-one million 
workers are now employed in jobs where 
they have the protection of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Each of the last three state laws pro- 
vides for a state-wide pooled fund, to 
which employers of eight or more con- 
tribute, and out of which weekly benefits 
will be paid to qualified workers up to a 
maximum of $15. They also anticipate 
the future operation of merit-rating pro- 
visions under which the rates of em- 
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ployers’ contributions will be geared to 
their benefit and contribution experience. 
None of these laws require contributions 
from employes; and they provide for 
benefits to workers in part-time and 
seasonal jobs. Benefit payments in Flor- 
ida and Missouri will begin in January, 
1939, and in Illinois in July, 1939. Under 
the Florida and Illinois laws benefits are 
computed on the basis of the worker’s 
regular full-time weekly wage; under the 
Missouri law, on the basis of total wages 
during the quarter year of highest earn- 
ings within a period of approximately two 
years. In Florida and Illinois benefits 
may be paid for as many as sixteen weeks 
during a year; in Missouri for twelve. 
In Florida the administrative agency is 
the Industrial Commission, and in Mis- 
souri a new agency, the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. The Illinois 
law provides for a commissioner of place- 
ment and unemployment compensation 
under the Director of the Department 
of Labor. 


Administration—In Mississippi, 
“striking workmen are not eligible for 
unemployment compensation benefits,” ac- 
cording to a recent ruling by Commission 
Chairman Wheeless. He adds, “Refusal 
to take a strike-vacated job does not make 
an unemployed worker ineligible.” 

In Massachusetts, about forty branch 
offices will probably be established under 
the State Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. The plan is to have a branch 
office within one carfare of every indus- 
trial center in the state. 

Arizona employers, including motor 
truck operators, railroads and mining 
concerns, have petitioned the state com- 
mission for changes in the report proce- 
dure. They suggest that instead of quar- 
terly reports to the state, they report 
only when a worker leaves his employ- 
ment for another job, in which event the 
employer would notify the commission of 
the term of employment and the total 
wages paid. .. . In New York, many 
large employers will use punch cards in 
lieu of written or typed quarterly reports 
to the Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment insurance. In this way employ- 
ers may utilize their modern recording 
and tabulating machines in reporting the 
earnings of individual workers, at a sav- 
ing to themselves and to the state. 


Labor Trouble—When four clerks 
were discharged from the Baltimore 
office of the Social Security Board in the 
spring, one of the employes’ unions 
charged that anti-union and racial preju- 
dice caused the dismissals. Hearings were 
held with Louis Resnick, director of the 
board’s informational service, acting as 
referee by agreement of the union and 
the board. After studying the transcript 
of the hearings, the arguments, excep- 
tions and exhibits, the board accepted the 
. nendations of the referee: that the 


dismissal of two clerks be sustained be- 
cause “conclusive evidence was presented 
as to unsatisfactory work such as would 
warrant dismissal”; that the other two 
dismissed clerks be reinstated because 
“there was such conflict of evidence of 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory work as 
to raise some question of the justice of 
their dismissal.” The Social Security 
Board Employes’ Union announces that 
the case will be carried to the National 
Labor Relations Board. Legal counsel 
for the union will be furnished by the 
United Federal Workers of America, a 
C.1.O. affiliate. 


Trailer Office—A trailer as an “an- 
nex” to a district office is proposed by 
the West Virginia unemployment com- 
pensation department. The trailer would 
visit the seven counties of the Parkers- 
burg district each month, eliminating the 
necessity for eight branch offices to serve 
the five thousand covered workers in the 
district. If the plan proves successful, an 
additional trailer would be acquired for 
general use throughout the state, supple- 
menting the various branch and district 
offices. 


Old Age Benefits 


SOCIAL Security field offices took over 

from the Post Office Department last 
month responsibility for continuing the 
assignment of account numbers to eligible 
workers. Since November, when the en- 
rollment began, approximately thirty mil- 
lion workers have applied for social se- 
curity accounts. With the vast majority 
of numbers assigned, the task of assem- 
bling information for individual wage 
records is now well under way. During 
July, employers throughout the country 


From the pioneer’s musket on the wall to 
the Social Security Act, the defenses of 
Americans “against hunger and danger” are 
discussed primer fashion in a new Social 


Security Board publication, Why Social 
Security? This compact and simple account 
of “the development of measures for social 
security” was written by Mary Ross of the 
Board’s Bureau of Research and Statistics 
and illustrated by Hendrik Van Loon. 


" 

filed with the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue returns showing the name, account 
number and the total taxable wages paid 
each employe during the first six months 
of 1937, as well as the total taxable 
wages and the total number of employes 
to whom taxable wages were paid dur- 
ing the same period. Hereafter these re- 
turns will be made quarterly. 


Lump Sum Payments—Field repre- 
sentatives have some 20,000 filled out 
Treasury forms regarding employes who 
have reached the age of sixty-five or who 
have died since January 1, 1937. Since 
benefits are based on wages earned since 
January 1, the lump sum payments now 
being made are relatively small. The 
largest claim so far approved was for a 
death payment amounting to $192.50. The 
worker’s earnings in 1937, up to his death 
March 11 had totaled almost $6000 from 
two jobs. This entire amount could be 
counted in computing benefits since the 
Social Security Act permits total earnings 
up to $3000 a year from each of any 
number of covered jobs to be used as 
the basis for determining the benefit. 


“No Information”—The Board has 
issued a ruling expressly forbidding its 
members, officers or employes to “pro- 
duce or disclose to any person or before 
any tribunal, directly or indirectly, 
whether in response to a subpoena or 
otherwise, any record . . . or any infor- 
mation . . . officially acquired pertaining 
to any person.” The ruling followed nu- 
merous requests from families, organi- 
zations, associations, corporations, law- 
yers, and municipal and state authorities, 
asking the whereabouts of individuals 
thought to have applied for social secur- 
ity account numbers. 


Proposed Amendments—A series of 
recommendations liberalizing the old age 
benefit titles of the Social Security Act 
are included in a report of the Committee 
on Old Age Security of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The committee urges 
minimum old age benefit payments of $20 
a month, with $15 more for married 
couples. The committee also urges a 
three-year advance in the starting date 
of benefit payments—from 1942 to 1939. 
It also recommends that coverage be wid- 
ened to include most of the groups now 
excluded.. Declaring that the taxes are 
now too high for low income groups, the 
committee suggests that the tax limit be 
two percent, and that it remain at one 
percent until that amount is no longer 
sufficient to pay benefits as they fall due. 
... In Denver, the social security com- 
mittee of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended to the annual con- 
vention of the group that it endorse ex- 
tension of the benefits of the Act to agri- 
cultural and domestic workers and that 
the method of financing be changed to “a 
gross income tax” or “a federal sales 
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tax”. . . . A memorial from the Cali- 
fornia legislature called upon Congress 
to amend the Act so that such states as 
may desire to do so may bring employes 
of the state and of other political sub- 
divisions of the state within the old age 
benefit provisions. . . . The American 
Association of Social Workers is urging 
the passage of H.R. 6442 which proposes 
the elimination from Titles II and VIII 
of the Social Security Act of paragraphs 
excepting those employed in charitable 
and other non-profit organizations from 


the benefits of the Act. 


Record and Report—T he proceed- 
ings of the tenth national conference on 
social security, bringing together a valu- 
able collection of timely materials, have 
been published by the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security in a 215-page vol- 
ume. The record covers the Association’s 
decade of work, as well as current de- 
velopments in the field. (Price $2 post- 
paid of The Survey). 


Public Welfare 


ITH all the discussion of a new 

federal department of welfare, the 
exact phraseology of the favored bill 
proposing such a department is worthy 
of quotation. Title IV, section 401 of 
Senate bill 2700, introduced on June 15 
by the late Senator Robinson reads: 

“There shall be at the seat of govern- 
ment an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Welfare, 
and a Secretary of Welfare, who shall 
be the head thereof, and shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall have a tenure of office and salary 
like those of the heads of the other exe- 
cutive departments. 

“There shall be in the Department of 
Welfare an Undersecretary of Welfare, 
who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and two Assistant Secretaries 
of Welfare and a Solicitor, who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of Welfare, 
all of whom shall exercise such func- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Welfare or required by law. The 
Undersecretary and the Solicitor shall 
each receive a salary of $10,000 per an- 
num and the compensation of the As- 
sistant Secretaries shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. 

“The Secretary of Welfare shall pro- 
mote the public health, safety and sani- 
tation; the protection of the consumer; 
the cause of education; the relief of un- 
employment and of the hardship and 
suffering caused thereby; the relief of 
the needy and distressed; the assistance 
of the aged; and the relief and vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically disabled; 
and in general shall coordinate and pro- 
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mote public health, education and wel- 
fare activities.” 


Light and Leading —The New 
York State Charities Aid Association is 
sponsoring two studies of public welfare 
administration which it believes will 
throw light into dark places in states 
other than New York. The first is of 
civil service examinations for public 
welfare positions. This includes analysis 
of the selection and examination proced- 
ures of some twenty municipal civil ser- 
vice commissions in New York state, and 
of examinations given for public welfare 
positions by civil service bodies in various 
parts of the country. The second study 
is of methods and procedures in New 
York counties that have abandoned the 
town relief plan in favor of the county 
system. 


Citizen Boards —Citizen boards of 
public welfare we have, and citizen 
boards we probably shall continue to 
have. So let’s be realistic about them, 
says, in effect, the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. Hence it commissioned 
R. Clyde White of the University of 
Chicago, to prepare a discussion which 
it has now published with the title, Pub- 
lic Welfare Boards and Committee Re- 
lationships. (23 pp. Price 35 cents from 
the APWA, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago.) Professor White does not dip into 
controversy but sticks to the theme of the 
relationships which will secure and en- 
hance the values of citizen participation. 
He emphasizes the democratic nature of 
public welfare services, the broad policy 
making functions of citizen boards, the 
distinction between the administrative 


duties of the staff and the direction of 


policies by the board, lay participation 
through advisory committees and volun- 
teers, and the joint obligation of board, 
committees and staff for interpretation. 


Tailored to Fit—The vexed ques- 
tion of minimum qualifications for direc- 
tors of county welfare units has been 
faced realistically by Georgia, which is 
in the throes of reorganizing its state 
department of public welfare to meet the 
requirements of the social security act. 
Given the wide differences in conditions 
in rural and urban districts four stand- 
ards have been set up. In Fulton County, 
in effect Atlanta, the requirements are 
stiff, shaking down to a minimum of a 
college degree and at least ten years 
“progressive and successful employment” 
in a recognized agency. The other coun- 
ties are divided into three groups, with 
a college education always preferred but 
with high school graduation acceptable, 
and with experience shading down to a 
minimum of two years. 


CCC Studied —Kansas has analyzed 
records of 658 enrollees for CCC who 
were accepted in January 1937. Their 
collective income for a year amounts to 


$789,000 from which the CCC-ers have 
made allottments to families of widely 
varying relief status, including some on 
other federal or county programs, or 
both, some who are eligible for county 
relief but not receiving it, and some who 
are receiving no relief of any kind. 

Florida found that between July 1936 
and January 1937, a total of 2396 boys 
left CCC camps in the state. More than 
half received honorable discharges; i. e. 
were needed at home or elsewhere, or 
had some physical disability which was 
“no fault of their own,” or left to accept 
employment. Administrative and dishonor- 
able discharges of 921 enrollees included 
413 for desertion, 205 for refusal to 
work, 127 for failure to abide by rules, 
26 for theft and conduct involving “moral 
turpitude,” and 11 for conviction in 
courts. 


Labor Legislation 


THE report of the Senate Committee 

on Labor and Education on July 8 
drastically revised the original provisions 
of the proposed federal wage-hour bill. 
The Labor Standards Board which the 
bill would create, could fix minimum 
wages not to exceed forty cents an hour, 
but ranging below that according to the 
situation of individual industries and 
communities. Similarly, the bill itself as 
reported sets no top limit for a work 
week, but specifies that the Board’s 
standard must not be less than forty 
hours. The Senate bill covers workers in 
enterprises in interstate commerce with 
three exceptions: railway workers other 
than maintenance-of-way employes; farm 
labor; seamen. The original plan was to 
exempt all employers of fewer than fif- 
teen persons. The child labor provisions 
forbid the employment of children under 
sixteen on goods sold in interstate com- 
merce, and of those under eighteen in 
hazardous occupations. Child workers in 
agriculture and children working for 
their parents are not covered, except that 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau would be 
empowered to prevent their employment 
during school hours. At this writing, the 
House bill is still in committee. 


On Behalf of Children — South 
Carolina’s new child labor law establishes 
sixteen years as the minimum age for em- 
ployment during school hours, and at any 
time in factories, mines or mills. Domes- 
tic and farm labor are exempted. It per- 
mits children to work as early as five 
a.m., and as late as eight p.m., and does 
not limit employment of minors between 
sixteen and eighteen .in hazardous occu- 

pations. .. . North Carolina’s new child 
labor law has similar age provisions, but 
is more adequate in safeguarding the 
hours during which children may work — 
and their employment in hazardous jobs. 
. .. The Secretary of Labor, Frances” 
Perkins, has authorized an extension of 
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the temporary exemption under the 
Walsh-Healy Act which permits the em- 
ployment of girls of sixteen to eighteen 
in the cotton textile industry. She re- 
fused to grant the permanent exemption 
asked by the Cotton. Textile Institute. 


Silicosis—A program of medical and 
engineering research to combat the indus- 
trial hazard of “dusty diseases” is an- 
nounced by the Air Hygiene Foundation 
of Pittsburgh, which has headquarters 
at Mellon Institute. The plan calls for 
studies at Mellon Institute, Saranac 
Laboratory, Harvard School of Public 
Health, University of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Singer Memorial Laboratory, and 
for work in cooperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


Homework—New York contractors 
cannot send nor give out industrial home- 
work to workers living in New Jersey, 
under a cooperative arrangement recently 
announced by the labor departments of 
the two states. Under the New York 
law, enacted in March 1935, industrial 
homework has been prohibited in the 
men’s and boys’ outer clothing industry 
and in the men’s and boys’ neckwear in- 
dustry. In a letter explaining the rul- 
ing, Commissioner John J. Toohey of 
New Jersey states, “The famous Rinaldi 
case, where materials manufactured in 
New York... were finished in a cellar 
in Newark by child labor and Negro 
labor, helped us to decide to try this 
plan.” 


Minimum Wage — Under the New 
York minimum wage law, the division 
of women in industry and minimum wage 
of the State Labor Department is mak- 
ing budget studies in different sections 
of the state, as the basis for setting wage 
rates that will insure an income “sufh- 
cient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health.” It will require 
at least four months to complete this 
study, and the first wage board there- 
fore cannot begin work before Septem- 
ber. The law enacted this year is sub- 
stantially the same as the act passed in 
1933 and declared unconstitutional in 
1936, except that it provides that direc- 
tory orders may be made mandatory in 
three instead of in nine months. ... The 
new District Minimum Wage Board be- 
gins its task with a survey of wages paid 
women and minors in the District of 
Columbia, making use of Department of 
Labor data. A recent study of payroll 
data for a week in March or April 1937, 
shows that among 12,742 women in 
laundries, stores, hotels and restaurants, 
cleaning establishments and beauty par- 
lors, about one fifth earned less than ten 
dollars a week, and about one third less 
than twelve dollars. . . . In Minnesota, 
a newly created advisory board of five 
employers, five employes and one pub- 
lic representative is considering new 
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In easy words and amusing little black and white “sociographics” the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry offers “a simple, non-technical digest” of the provisions 
of the state’s new Unemployment Compensation Law as it affects both employers and 
workers. The pamphlet is an example of important public information made interesting 
and understandable to all the people. Obtainable from the Department, Harrisburg, Pa. 


minimum wage rates in line with present 
living costs. ... A Commission for Mini- 
mum Wage has been appointed in Okla- 
homa, the first state to enact a minimum 
wage law covering both men and women 
workers. ... The Puerto Rican minimum 
wage law of 1919 has been revived as a 
result of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision. The law fixes minimum rates of 
$6 a week for women over eighteen, $4 
a week for younger workers. Because of 
the re-establishment of these standards, 
practically all commercial needlework on 
the island has stopped, and the question 
of the application of the law to home- 
work industries has been carried to the 
courts. Employers of tobacco strippers 
and fruit canners also claim exemption 
under the law, which does not cover 
“agricultural industries.” 


By and For Consumers 


HAT kind of national organization 

is needed to promote the consumer 
interest? This question will be the sub- 
ject of a three-months study by the Pol- 
lak Foundation for Economic Research, 
Newton, Mass. In the fall a comprehen- 
sive report will be issued, with recom- 
mendations concerning aims, scope, meth- 
ods, finances and constitution of a na- 
tional consumer organization, and its re- 
lation to numerous other agencies, public 
and private. 


Co-op College—A training school for 
cooperative executives and educators will 
be opened in New York this fall, accord- 
ing to an announcement by James P. 
Warbasse, president of the Cooperative 
League (167 West 12 Street, New 
York). The first term will open October 
11 and run for eight weeks, after which 
students will be given eight weeks of 
practical experience in cooperative organi- 
zations. The new undertaking, officially 
known as The Cooperative Institute, is 
expected to enroll students from many 


sections of the country. Applicants must 
have the equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation and pass an aptitude test. Students 
with a college degree are preferred. 


Rural Electrification —In completing 
its second year of work, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration announces that 
it has allotted $60 million to construct 
power lines which will bring light and 
power for the first time to 200,000 farm 
homes. The lion’s share of these loans 
have been made to cooperatives. Ohio 
Farm Bureau cooperatives, for example, 
have completed power lines to serve near- 
ly 5000 farms in seven counties. Projects 
have been outlined for twenty-seven coun- 


-ties, and it is estimated that 50,000 farms 


will be included when the program is fin- 
ished. Indiana Farm Bureau cooperatives 
have eight projects under construction 
and eighteen additional projects have 
completed their membership drives and 
secured certificates of public convenience 
and safety. Wisconsin co-ops have set up 
the Wisconsin Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association to rush the construction of 
power lines in rural sections of the state. 
Iowa cooperatives are taking the leader- 
ship in the construction of generating 
plants to furnish their own power. The 
Norris-Rayburn Act, giving permanent 
status to REA, provides for the alloca- 
tion of $40 million annually for the next 
nine years on 20-year loans for the con- 
struction of lines which will extend light 
and power to 85 percent of the American 
farm homes now without electric ser- 
vice. 


Grading Law—A New York law re- 
quiring that all packages in which fruits 
and vegetables are shipped into the state 
must be labeled with official standards 
and grades, went into effect June 1. Even 
though this applies to wholesale contain- 
ers, the consumer can learn from the deal- 
er the grade of the produce. In many in- 
stances dealers use open crates, on which 
the government marking is printed, for 
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display purposes. Each grade has a speci- 
fic meaning as to size, ripeness, condition, 
and so on, to which the product must 
conform. Copies of the standard grades 
and what they mean are furnished free 
on request to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 


Eastern Wholesale—A year afte 
voting to set up its own warehouse and 
distribute co-op label products, Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale (112 Charlton 
Street, New York) reports that it is 
handling 155 products and serving 157 
stores and buying clubs. Business of $160,- 
000 for the first four months of 1937 
represented a gain of 86 percent over the 
same period a year ago. The co-op has 
opened a Boston office to serve New Eng- 
land cooperatives. 


Tax Label—The use of a stamp or 
label for every article sold showing how 
much of the purchase price goes for taxes 
has been suggested by Representative 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr. of New Jersey, ac- 
cording to National Consumer News. 
Holding that the consumer is “the noblest 
taxpayer of them all,’ Mr. Hartley cites 
the example of the car owner who, he 
claims, is taxed 345 times. There are 
twenty-seven taxes on the purchase of a 
car, he submits, 117 on its upkeep, and 
201 taxes on the oil and gasoline used. 
The tax on gasoline is greater than its 
wholesale cost, Mr. Hartley states. There 
are 146 taxes on drugs and medicines, 
amounting to about a third of their cost, 


he adds. 


Standardization Projects—I wo new 
standardization projects in the consumer 
goods field are being undertaken by the 
American Standards Association, on the 
_ request of its advisory committee on con- 
sumer goods (29 West 39 Street, New 
York). One project is the development of 
standard definitions of terms used in re- 
tailing to describe various types of mer- 
chandise. Such a “dictionary” has al- 
ready had marked success in Great Brit- 
ain in clearing up the confusion between 
manufacturer, retailer and consumer in 
regard to basic description of goods. The 
second project is the standardization of 
sizes of children’s garments. Under the 
auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, body measurements of 100,- 
000 children to serve as a basis for this 
undertaking have already been started. 


Cancer 


NEW leadership has come into the 

field of cancer research through the 
action of Congress in establishing a Na- 
tional Cancer Institute in the Public 
Health Service. The bill, first sponsored 
by Senator Bone of Washington, at this 
writing awaits the confidently expected 
signature of the President. It authorizes 


$750,000 for a building to house the in- 
stitute and provides $700,000 a year for 
research. 

The institute will be guided by a na- 
tional advisory council of six doctors and 
scientists with the U. S. Surgeon General 
as ex-officio chairman. This council is di- 
rected to review research projects or 
programs submitted to or initiated by it 
relating to the study of the cause, pre- 
vention or methods of diagnosis of can- 
cer; to collect information as to studies 
carried on anywhere in the same field; 
to review applications from any university, 
hospital, laboratory or other institution, 
whether public or private for grants in 
aid of research projects. 

The Surgeon General is authorized to 
buy radium for use of the institute, or 
for lending to scientists engaged in can- 
cer research. 


Essential Facts—The comprehensive 
article, Cancer, the Great Darkness, 
published in the magazine Fortune in 
March 1937, has been issued as an eighty- 
page book by Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., New York publishers, to retail at 
$1 a copy. Quantity orders at a reduced 
price may be placed through the Amer- 
ican Society for the Control of Cancer, 


1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Sinews of Research—Resources for 
research into the cause and cure of can- 
cer practically have been doubled by the 
recent gift by Starling W. Childs, New 
York investment banker, of $10 million to 
Yale University to establish the Jane 
Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Scien- 
tific Research. The gift is the largest ever 
made to Yale for research. The income, 
said President Angell, will be “devoted 
primarily to medical research into the 
causes and origins of cancer with the pro- 
vision that when, in the judgment of the 
board of managers, the causes and origins 
of this dread disease have been sufficient- 
ly determined, the fund may thereafter 
. . . be devoted to research into some 
other unsolved problem of medicine. . . .” 

Under the deed of gift the fund will be 
administered by a board of managers 
advised by a scientific board. This latter, 
already appointed, includes Drs. Stan- 
hope Bayne-Jones, Rudolph J. Anderson, 
Ross G. Harrison and Milton C. Winter- 
nitz, all of Yale and Dr. Peyton Rous of 
the Rockefeller Institute. 

Prior to this new fund the largest en- 
dowment specifically for cancer research 
has been the $2 million of the Interna- 
tional Cancer Research Foundation of 
Philadelphia; next to that the $1,140,000 
of the Crocker Cancer Research Fund. 


New Hospital—Ground has been 
broken for the new twelve-story building 
of the Memorial Hospital for the Treat- 
ment of Cancer and Allied Diseases, New 
York. The building, to cost upwards of 
$3,500,000, adjoins the extensive plants of 
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the Rockefeller Institute, New York 
Hospital and Cornell University Medical 
College with which Memorial is affili- 
ated. It was made possible by a grant of 
$3 million last year by the General Edu- 
cation Board, plus the gift of the site by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The new hos- 
pital will provide 160 beds at the outset, 
with provision for large expansion. 


Women’s Army—Some 78,000 new 
members have been enrolled recently in 
the Women’s Field Army of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Control of Cancer 
and about $104,000, much of it repre- 
senting dollar enlistments, has been raised 
to prosecute the campaign against the 
disease. It is estimated that several times 
the number of new members have been 
exposed, by reason of the campaign, to 
facts about early diagnosis. The Women’s 
Field Army, of which Marjorie B. Illig 
of Massachusetts is national commander, 
conducts its campaign with the aid of 
cancer committees of state medical so- 
cieties and some 1500 local women 
“officers.” é 


The Public’s Health 


RGANIZATION of the staff is 

under way for New York’s great 
new hospital, dedicated to the care and 
treatment of persons suffering from 
chronic diseases, a field long neglected in 
New York as elsewhere. The building, 
now a vast steel skeleton on the lower 
end of Welfare Island where the old 
city prison once stood, will have 1600 
beds, will cost with equipment upwards 
of $8 million, and will be completed the 
end of next year. By affiliation betweén 
the City Department of Hospitals and 
the medical schools of Columbia, Cornell 
and New York Universities it will be 
organized as a teaching and research 
center. The medical staff will have three 
divisions of equal rank, one from each 
of the afhliated medical colleges. 


Red Cross Byways—The Swedish 
Red Cross, supplementing a government 
grant, has donated money and under- 
taken distribution of fruit to children in 
North Sweden, to combat with vitamifis 
the harmful effects of the long winter 
darkness. . . . Disinfection units wre 
sent out during the past year by the 
Polish Red Cross Society to border prov- 
inces where sanitary conditions were re- 
ported to be defective. Ninety small 
towns and villages were cleaned up, 
16,000 houses disinfected and nearly 
100,000 inhabitants treated to shower 
baths. . . . The Central Committee of 


the French Red Cross and the National — 
Union of Touring Associations collabo-— 


rate in the organization of highway first- 
aid posts, the latter responsible for the 


equipment of posts and the former for — 
the training of personnel. ... A travel-— 


ing trailer-laboratory did yeoman service 
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for the Red Cross, during the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valley floods last winter. 
With a U. S. Public Health Service sur- 
geon in charge it moved rapidly from 
place to place supplying laboratory ser- 
vice in answer to emergency calls from 


_ many doctors otherwise stranded as to 


; 


; 


such service. 


Still a Killer—In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Has the decline in the death rate 
from tuberculosis been stopped?” the 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company supplies provisional 1936 
mortality figures for tuberculosis from 
forty states. Of these nineteen reported 
mortality rates higher than in 1935, 
and nineteen reported lower. “Two 
showed no change. When final figures 
are compiled, the margin of increase or 
decrease over 1935 is sure to be small. 

Commenting on future tuberculosis 
mortality Dr. Esmond R. Long of the 
Henry Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, and 


last year’s president of the National Tu- 


berculosis Association warns: “There is 
first the great problem of case-finding— 
if 65,000 deaths occur this year, it means 
there are some 600,000 cases. We can- 
not say accurately how many of these 
cases are open and likely to progress, but 
a figure of 200,000 is probably not far 
from the truth. Possibly half of these 
cases are known at the present time, and 
under some sort of supervision. 

But a considerable mortality from tu- 
berculosis will continue for a decade or 
more from the present known and un- 
known cases. In addition to the deaths 
from this source there will be tuberculo- 
sis mortality from those whose disease is 
not now active, and from a not incon- 
siderable number who are not yet dis- 
eased at all. Our greatest hope for the 
future lies in what we can do for the 
last two groups.” 


Russia Fights VD—A sharp decrease 
in yenereal disease in Russia during the 
past seven years was reported at the re- 
cent fourth Soviet Union Congress on 
Skin and Venereal Disease, says the Mos- 
cow correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. The con- 
gress discussed measures for achieving 
the conquest of syphilis in villages and 
national districts where lack of element- 
ary sanitary and medical measures for- 
merly made the infection general, and for 
complete eradication of congenital syphi- 
lis. In all medical colleges special de- 
partments to study gonorrhea will be 
established. During 1937-38 all gyne- 


_ cologists are to attend special courses to 


keep abreast of recent developments in 
the treatment of venereal diseases. 


TB in the CCC—In three and one- 
alf years of CCC camps operation 1.11 
per 1,000 men or 1088 in all were re- 
ported by camp surgeons as having tu- 
berculosis. These low figures were not 
spted without question by the Sur- 
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geon-General of the Army as “opportuni- 
ties of the camp surgeons for observation 
and examination were limited.” At Camp 
Dix, N. J., where during the fall of 
1935 applicants for enrollment were given 
routine X-ray examination, 73 cases per 
1000 white men and 55 per 1000 colored 
were found. About three-fourths of the 
cases were classified as inactive and the 
rest definitely active or suspect. 


Line of March—A special survey of 
all the births in Denver, Colo., over a 
twelve-month period has been made by 
the Bureau of Research of the Univers- 
ity of Denver, cooperating with the Den- 
ver Public Health Council and the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association. A social and 
medical history of each case was ob- 
tained. The data are being analyzed un- 
der a grant from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, and with the assistance of the 
fund’s technical staff. Collaborating in 
the work are Dorothy G. Wiehl of the 
fund; Dorothy Watkins Conrad, for- 
merly of the Denver Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation and Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, 
director of social studies of the university. 
... At the request of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, Jean Downes of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund will advise on the 
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scientific aspects of a study and evalua- 
tion of results of a special tuberculosis 
control program in the Mulberry Health 
Center district, New York City... . The 
American Medical Association and the 
United States Public Health Service 
have joined forces to produce a talking 
motion picture “clinic” on syphilis. Copies 
will be made available to state and 
county medical societies, hospital confer- 
ences and other assemblages. ... A new 
Michigan law requires both applicants 
for a marriage license to present health 
certificates signed by competent physicians. 


Against Crime 


HE population of federal penal and 

correctional institutions is this year 
at an all-time high. About 16,000 men 
are confined in institutions and nearly 
25,000 more are under probation. 


What and Where—Of all offenses 
known to the police during 1936, 95.1 
percent were crimes against property; 
4.9 percent were crimes against the per- 
son. The compilation of statistics pub- 
lished by the Department of Justice as 
Uniform Crime Reports for the United 
States and Its Possessions indicates that 
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for most types of offenses New England 
has the lowest rate of any section of the 
country. The highest murder rate for 
any state is that of Georgia; the lowest, 
New Hampshire. Arizona has the high- 
est rate for rape, with South Dakota and 
Michigan close behind; Rhode Island 
has the lowest. Robbery runs highest in 
Tennessee and Illinois; lowest in New 
Hampshire. Burglary is highest in Flor- 
ida and Georgia and lowest in Vermont 
and Wisconsin. Automobile theft is high- 
est in Arizona, lowest in New Hamp- 
shire. 


England Learns — “The more hu- 
mane prison administration has become 
the lower has become the number of 
habitual criminals,’ said Sir Samuel 
Hoare, English Home Secretary, to the 
House of Commons. The facts, he added, 
are convincing. I‘wenty-five years ago 
there were fifty-six local prisons in Eng- 
land with an average population of 
20,000; today there are twenty-six pris- 
ons with a population of about 10,000, 
and this in spite of a great increase in 
population and the social disruption con- 
sequent to the war and its aftermath. 

New reforms which Sir Samuel pro- 
poses are based on results of experiments 
in the “model” prison at Wakefield. 
Here it has been demonstrated effectively 
that prisoners respond and develop bet- 
ter if from the first they are given cer- 
tain privileges hitherto reserved for 
“good behavior.” ‘The possibility of los- 
ing privileges by bad behavior is more 
effective than the possibility of earning 
them by good behavior. The training 
school for wardens, first tried at Wake- 
field, is to be extended, also the system 
of paying prisoners a small wage for 
their work and permitting them to spend 
it as they choose. 


Career Men— The Central Guard 
School of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction has graduated its 
first class of 240 young “career men” 
whose special training began last No- 
vember at Walkill Prison. The men go 
into $1800 a year jobs under the eight- 
hour day system for guards, instituted in 
July. In addressing the graduates Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman reminded 
them that they represented a new at- 
tempt to reduce crime by “common sense, 
science and study,” and promised that it 
would be from among them and from 
succeeding classes that the future war- 
dens and top officials of the state’s cor- 
rectional institutions would be chosen. 


Bit by Bit—Week-end sentences for 
misdemeanants will be tried out in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., under the terms of a bill 
passed by the recent legislature. Sentences 
up to sixty days of persons convicted of 
misdemeanors may be served over suc- 
cessive week ends, as many as may be 
necessary, thus making it possible for the 


offender to do his time without loss of 
his job. A similar bill, state-wide in coy- 
erage, was vetoed last year by Governor 
Lehman. The scheme will now be tried 
out in Rochester. 


So What— District Judge Harry D. 
Landis of Seward, Neb., and his law- 
student son had themselves incarcerated 
in the state penitentiary for three weeks 
recently to get a look at prison and pris- 
oners at close range. The Judge was 
assigned to work in the kitchen and chair 
factory, his son to digging and loading 
clay. They learned that their fellow pris- 
oners were most interested, if their talk 
was any indication, in crime, in new and 
sensational “jobs” and in sports. 


What Is Needed— Four important 
modifications in Pennsylvania’s penal sys- 
tem are necessary to make effective the 
present theory of penal treatment in in- 
stitutions and on parole, said John D. 
Pennington to Governor Earle as he 
prepared to retire as state secretary of 
welfare. The modifications are: central- 
ized control of state owned penal insti- 
tutions; coordination of prison and parole 
services; a central classification system 
within the Department of Welfare, and 
the establishment of a merit system and 
training school. “An effective parole sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Pennington, “should be- 
gin its activities not at the moment of re- 
lease on parole but from the moment of 
sentence and incarceration.” 


States Act—During the past open sea- 
son for legislatures nearly thirty states 
approved one or more of the four uni- 
form bills drafted by the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime. These bills cover the 
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The Ice Pack Breaks Up 


The official Social Hygiene Day poster used 
for publicity purposes both before and 
after that special occasion. Made from a 
cartoon by C. D. Batchelor of the New 
York Daily News. 
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pursuit of criminals across state borders, 
the extradition of criminals, the removal 
of out of state witnesses and the recip- 
rocal supervision of paroled persons. 
Three states, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Georgia made kidnapping a capital 
offense, and three others, South Caro- 
lina, Connecticut and Colorado, made it 
a capital offense if the victim is harmed. 


Juveniles— The national survey of ju- 
venile institutions, discussed for some 
time by The Osborne Association, Inc., 
114 East 30 Street, New York, is 
finally under way, directed by F. Lovell 
Bixby, recently with the U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons. He will be assisted by an ad- 
visory committee of specialists in child 
welfare and juvenile delinquency. The 
study will proceed by groups of states, 
with the reports published as rapidly as 
they are completed. ; 

On account of the decrease in the num- 
ber of girls committed to institutions by 
the children’s courts of New York, the 
Council Home for Jewish Girls, main- 
tained in Brooklyn by the local branch 
of the Council of Jewish Women, has 
closed its doors. It was established some 
twenty-three years ago. In 1929 the 
children’s courts of the city committed 
882 girls to special institutions of the 
three religious faiths. In 1936 the num- 
ber had fallen to 168, of whom only 
sixteen were Jewish. 


The PIRA— Close to two years after 
it was created by executive order of the 
President the Prison Industries Reorgan- 
ization Administration has issued a com- 
prehensive report covering its activities 
and accomplishments. The administra- 
tion has been approached by seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia for 
surveys and recommendations on their 
prison systems. In some states its recom- 
mendations have been followed by vigor- 
ous legislative action; in others they are 
blocked for lack of understanding and 
support. In addition to its work directly 
with the states the PIRA has made a 
great number of special studies: on legal 
aspects of prison industries, on indus- 
tries suitable for prisons, on probation 
and parole systems and on educational 
work in prisons. The whole experience 
of the PIRA indicates, it says, a great 
need of disinterested advice and leader- 
ship in the prison field and willingness 
on the part of the states to accept leader- 
ship from an appropriate federal au- 
thority. 


Wise Veto—The veto by Governor 
Horner of Illinois of the Ward-Snacken- 
burg bill, requiring trial judges to set 
minimum and maximum terms in statu-— 


tory and indeterminate sentences, is hailed 


by penologists and civic and social or- 
ganizations as having “saved Illinois from 
a backward step.” The measure practi- 
cally would have destroyed the parole 
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system. The bill, with powerful political 
backing, had the “inflexible opposition” 
of the Chicago Crime Commission and a 
great number of other influential bodies 
as well as of individuals. In his veto mes- 
sage, recommended as a “state paper” 
by Graham Taylor, Governor Horner 
reviewed ably the problems inherent in 
effective administration of parole and ex- 
pressed himself as “. . . opposed to the 
repeal of the parole system piecemeal or 
in toto. Notwithstanding the hue and cry 
of the moment it has proved its worth 
throughout the nation.” 
While thoughtful Illinoisans rejoiced 
at the governor’s veto of the bill which 
represented a backward step, they de- 
plored the defeat in the state senate of the 
Adamowski bill which represented a for- 
ward step. This bill, passed by a large 


majority in the house, provided for a ~ 


non-political, full-time, paid parole board 
with staggered terms of fourteen years. 


Professional 


| A RETIREMENT plan for all em- 
| ployes of the New York State 
_ Charities Aid Association went into effect 
in July, by arrangement with the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
_ America. Participation is compulsory for 
all employes thirty-five or more years of 
_ age who have been employed by the Asso- 
ciation two years or more. Each employe 
contributes 5 percent of his salary toward 
an annuity, with an equal contribution 
made by the Association which also is 
making a substantial contribution at the 
outset in recognition of previous services 
of employes. Retirement age is fixed at 
sixty-five. In its practical workings an 
employe, retiring at sixty-five after thirty 
years service, will receive a life annuity 
of approximately 40 percent of his salary. 
A general review of accumulated ex- 
perience in retirement planning in private 
social agencies will be found in the June 
issue of The Compass, organ of the 
_ American Association of Social Workers, 
' 130 East 22 Street, New York. The re- 
view is by Helen I. Fisk, statistician of 
the New York Charity Organization 
Society. 


’ Nurses Win—July 1 was a bonfire 
day for employes of New York’s muni- 
cipal hospitals, for on that date the long 
3 fought for eight-hour day for nurses, at- 
i tendants and household help, became 
effective. Exempt from the order, which 
involved a budget increase of $1,500,000, 
were administrative officers, physicians 
and superintendents of nurses. The 
nurses, several hundred strong, celebrated 
the victory with a seven-o’clock break- 
fast at the Tavern on the Green, in 
Central Park, with Mayor LaGuardia 
as the chief congratulator. 
_ The eight-hour day means the addition 
to the payroll of the city Department of 
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Hospitals of 1281 graduate nurses, 349 
attendants or nurses’ aides and 1163 per- 
sons in other categories. The WPA sup- 
plied 151 applications for the new nurs- 
ing jobs; the National Reemployment 
Service, 130. In its efforts to recruit the 
new nursing personnel the department 
communicated with 1400 schools of nurs- 
ing throughout the country, advertised 
in all nursing publications and sent speak- 
ers to all sorts of meetings of nurses. 


Coming Events—The American Pub- 
lic Health Association is deep in prepara- 
tion for its annual meeting, “the assem- 
bly of the nation’s health authorities,” to 
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be held in New York, October 5-8. The 
opening general session will find Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran, Mayor La- 
Guardia, Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
and Dr. Livingston Farrand on the plat- 
form. Special sessions on mental hygiene, 
the hygiene of housing and the advance 
of public health, are on the program, as 
well as a great number of inspection 
trips to official and non-official health 
agencies. The American Association of 
School Physicians and the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing 
will join in a series of scientific sessions. 
An intensive three day institute on public 
health education, directed by Prof. Ira V. 
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Hiscock of Yale University, will precede 
the meeting. 

Plans are making under the aegis of 
the National Health Council for an inter- 
national health congress to be held dur- 
ing the New York World’s Fair in 1939. 
The last congress of the kind was held in 
Atlantic City in 1926. Plans for 1939 are 
being developed by the Council in collab- 
oration with the World’s Fair Advisory 
Committee on Medicine and Public 
Health, headed by Dr. Louis I. Dublin. 

The American Hospital Association is 
planning as a feature of its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, September 13-17, 


a “court” to try the case of “Disturbing 
Conditions vs. Correct Procedure.” A 
panel of “jurors,” experts on various 


phases of maintainance, will decide cases 
brought before them by means of a ques- 
tion box in which “plaintiffs” may file 
their charges. 


People and Things 


PERSONNEL news of the month in 
this department’s bailiwick, is the ap- 
pointment of Charlotte E. Carr of New 
York as head resident of Hull-House, 
_ Chicago, a post held 

in the interval since 
Jane Addams’ death 
by Mrs. Kenneth Rich 
as a volunteer. Miss 
Carr’s resignation as 
director of the New 


_ency Relief Bureau 
4, became effective on 
August 1. She will 
Maillard Pesre assume her new post 
on October 1. Miss 
Carr has been in the forefront of social 
and industrial work ever since she was 
graduated from Vassar in 1915. She was 
for a number of years associated with 
Frances Perkins in the New York State 
Labor Department and was secretary of 
labor and industry of the state of Penn- 
sylvania during the administration of 
Governor Pinchot. She entered the New 
York relief administration in one of its 
stormiest periods, following an alder- 
manic investigation. In spite of heavy 
pressures from all sides she consistently 
has stood her. ground to maintain relief 
standards in the city and to keep relief 
administration free from politics. Dur- 
ing the past year she has affected almost 
a complete reorganization of the ERB 
in preparation for the transfer of its 
functions later in the year to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


New Jobs for Old—The Russell 
Sage Foundation has elected Lawson 
Purdy as its president, thus filling a chair 
vacant since the death of Robert W. de 
Forest. Mr. Purdy has been for several 
years vice-president and treasurer, dual 
responsibilities to which Morris Hadley 
now succeeds. 
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Paul Webbink, for more than a year 
on the staff of the committee on social 
security of the Social Science Research 
Council, has been made director of the 
committee, succeeding J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, resigned. 

Josephine C. Brown, who from the be- 
ginning, has been associated with the ad- 
ministration of WPA and its forerunner, 
FERA, has resigned and is taking a long 
rest abroad. On her return she will wind 
up some WPA studies in which she was 
greatly interested and after that perhaps 
rest some more. 


New Editor—Social Work Today has 
added to its staff a full-time managing 
editor, Frank C. Bancroft, recently with 
the U. S. Employment Service at Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Bancroft, who has contrib- 
uted articles to Social Work Today and 
to The Survey, has had a wide experi- 
ence in social and religious work and 
tried his hand at journalism for six 
months as editor of The People’s Voice, 
a Democratic newspaper in Cincinnati. 


Distinguished Exile—Newspaper re- 
ports from abroad confirm the rumor, 
current for some weeks, that Alice Salo- 
mon, dean of German social workers, has 
been expelled from her native country. 
Miss Salomon was in the United States 
last winter lecturing under the auspices 
of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. Some three months after 
her return to Germany she was subjected 
to rigorous official examination, the up- 
shot being that she was obliged to leave 
Germany within three weeks, for the os- 
tensible reason that she had overstayed 
her time in the United States. She is 
now with friends in England but expects 
to come here in the fall. 

Alice Salomon has been an international 
figure in social work for many years. Her 
writings include some twenty volumes on 
sociological subjects. She organized the 
first school of social work in Germany 
and was its director until 1925. Under 
both the empire and the republic she was 
paid high official honors for her work in 
public health, her studies of women and 
children in industry and her leadership 
in progressive social work. 


At the Colleges—The Smith College 
School of Social Work has a galaxy of 


social work stars as lecturers for its sum- ° 


mer session. The course, specialized psy- 
chiatric social work, requires two winters 
of field work and three sessions of the 
summer school. Visiting lecturers during 
the current session include, Grace Mar- 
cus of the New York COS, Abraham 
Epstein of the American Association for 
Social Security, Florence Day of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 
Dorothy C. Kahn of the Philadelphia 
County Relief Board, Frederick Allen of 
the All Philadelphia Child Guidance 


A new department of social welfare 
has been created at the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, to provide pro- 
fessional training in social case work. 
Present plans call for a two-year course 
which may be taken by senior students. 
Arthur L. Beeley, since 1927 professor 
of sociology at the university, is in charge. 


‘The 


‘Clinic and Irene Liggett of the Pennsyl- 
vania Children’s Aid. 
{ 


much regretted retirement of 


William H. Kilpatrick from the chair of , 


philosophy of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is not by any 
means a retirement from teaching. Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick will be at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. this fall, teach- 
ing the philosophy of education. 

The School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, lately accepted as a 


“member of the American Association of 


Schools of Social Work, has a new mem- 
ber of its faculty in Clarence M. Pierce, 
assistant professor of public welfare and 
public administration. . The Univer- 
sity of Chicago has reclaimed Leonard 
D. White, professor of political science, 
who for the past three years has been on 
leave of absence as a member of the fed- 
eral civil service commission. 


In Memory—A scholarship loan fund 
of $10,000 is being raised as a memorial 
to James E. Tunnell, Jr., George O. Mil- 
liken and Carlos di Dio, members of the 
staff of the Denver City Welfare Bureau 
who were killed last winter while on 
duty. The fund will be given to the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Social Work. 
Contributions are being received by Leo 
E. Steinhardt, International Trust Com- 
pany, Seventeenth mote California Street, 
Denver. 

Friends of the tig George B. Neu- 
mann and Stephen C. Clement, long ac- 
tive in social and civic affairs in Buffalo, 
are raising a fund to establish as a mem- 
orial to them an annual Neumann-Clem- 
ent Day with distinguished speakers at 
public gatherings. Prof. Niles Carpenter 
of the University of Buffalo and Paul L. 
Benjamin of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies are among the trustees. 


Honors—In dedicating the new Lillian 
D. Wald Playground in the heart of Kew 
York’s east side, Mayor LaGuardia said, 
“The city could pay no tribute that she 
would appreciate more than something 
living, something useful, something that 
the children of the neighborhood could 
enjoy.” The Lillian D. Wald Playground, 
which includes a pool and many other 
modern facilities, is only two blocks from 
Henry Street Settlement. Miss Wald was 
unable to leave her home in Westport, 
Conn., for the ceremonies opening the 
playground but listened on the radio. 

The twenty-third Spingarn medal for 


distinguished achievement by an Walter | 


can Negro has been awarded to Walter 
White, secretary of the National Associ 
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tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The citation, prepared by a com- 
_ mittee headed by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, mentioned particularly Mr. White’s 
“tact, skill and persuasiveness” in connec- 
tion with federal anti-lynching legisla- 
tion. 
All the neighbors for blocks around 
descended on the Jewish Day Nursery 
and Neighborhood House in Newark, 
N. J. one June Sunday to celebrate the 
completion of Josephine Miller’s twenty- 
fifth year as headworker. A luncheon 
by the trustees and a surprise party by 
the Mothers’ Club were added events in 
the celebration. 
The Strittmatter Award of the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society went 
this year to Dr. William G. Turnbull, 
since 1928 superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, as the physi- 
cian who “has made the most valuable 
contribution to the healing art.” 


Public Service—New state commis- 
sioner of social welfare in Florida, suc- 
ceeding Conrad Van Hyning, is Clayton 
C. Codrington, newspaper publisher of 
Lake City. Mr. Codrington was chair- 
man of the state Democratic Campaign 
Committee in 1936 and managed Gov- 
ernor Cone’s successful gubernatorial 
campaign last fall. Appointed postmaster 
at Lake City last February he resigned 
to accept his present post. 

T. E. Whitaker has been appointed 
commissioner of labor in Georgia, a new 
position created by the last legislature. 
Mr. Whitaker, a union man with long 
experience in labor relations, will have 

administrative direction of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, unemploy- 
ment compensation, the state employment 
service, and general supervision of fac- 
tory inspection and conciliation. . . . Paul 
Sifton, a newspaper man who came into 
the New York State Department of 
Labor several years ago by way of civil 
service, has been appointed deputy in- 
dustrial commissioner. 

Only a year ago the Social Work 
Publicity Council was running up the flag 
for a new executive secretary, Edna T. 
Kerr of New Jersey. Now it is reluctant- 
iy pulling it down again. Mrs. Kerr has 

“gone public,” her new job being field 
examiner attached to the New York 
regional office of the National Labor Re- 
| | ne Board. 

_ James L. Houghteling, formerly an 

"executive of the Chicago Daily News, 
has been appointed U.S. Commissioner 
of Emigration succeeding the late Col. 
_ Daniel W. MacCormack. 
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M.D.s and R.N.s—New executive 
secretary of the Illinois State Nurses 
ociation i is Madeleine McConnell, re- 
y instructor at the Yale School of 
x and with a long record of pro- 
onal and educational experience go- 


back to her graduation from St. 


‘public health at Johns Hopkins. 


Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, Chi- 
cago... . Lucy H. Beal of the Memorial 
Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. is the new prin- 
cipal of the school and director of nurs- 
ing at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston, succeeding Carrie M. Hall. 

Dr. Edwin B. Godfrey of San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., has been appointed state 
health officer of New Mexico, succeeding 
Dr. John Rosslyn Earp who has been 
stepped up to state director of health... . 
New director of Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York, is Dr. Joe R. Clemmons, recently 
assistant director at. Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester. 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has re- 
cently lost Dr. Albert McCown, director 
of its maternal and child health division, 
who, under a Rockefeller Foundation fel- 
lowship, is engaging in advanced study in 
Pro- 
moted to his post at the bureau is Dr. 
Edwin F. Dailey who has been assistant 
director for the past year. 

Effie June Taylor, dean of the Yale 
University School of Nursing, was elected 
president of the International Congress 
of Nurses at its meeting last month in 
London. 


Earned Leisure—The latest addition 
to the small and honorable company of 
Russell Sage Foundation alumni is Lee 
F. Hanmer who last month retired from 
the staff after an as- 
sociation which be- 
gan in 1907, the year 
the foundation was 
incorporated. Mr. 
Hanmer joined the 
RSF by way of its 
Playground  Exten- 
sion Committee from 
which developed by 
slow stages its De- 
partment of Recrea- 
tion formed in 1912 
with Mr. Hanmer as 
its director. Practi- 
cally every important movement in the 
field of recreation has at one stage or 
another of its growth been helped or 
steered by Mr. Hanmer’s department. 
He leaves his desk for his farm, Merry- 
lea in Gardiner, N. Y.—which, to any- 
one brought up on a farm, does not 
sound like a life of leisure. 

After thirty-five years in social work, 
the last sixteen of them as executive di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies, Ludwig B. Bern- 
stein is retiring. Board and staff gave 
him a fine send-off in the form of a din- 
ner, complete with speeches and gifts. 
Mr. Bernstein is spending the rest of the 
year abroad. On his return he will re- 
sume teaching at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Kaiden-Keystone 


Lee HANMER 


The Clergy —The Rev. Walter An- 
drew Foery, director of Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Diocese of Rochester, N. Y., 


and vice president of the) Rochester Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, has been named 
Bishop of Syracuse, his consecration to 
take place in August... . The Rev. Larry 
T. Hosie has left the pastorate of the 
Judson Memorial Baptist Church, New 
York, to accept appointment as industrial 
secretary of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, succeeding A. J. Muste. ... New 
executive of the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Church Federation, now reorganizing its 
program of cooperation on a district 
basis, is the Rev. Clark Walter Cum- 
mings, recently of Springfield, Ill... . 
After five years with the Maryland and 
Delaware Council of Churches the Rev. 
W. Ross Sanderson will go to Buffalo in 
September as executive of the Council of 


Churches. 


Deaths 


ErHex C. Taytor, on the faculty of the 
New York School of Social Work since 
1930, suddenly, in mid-July, at her 
family home in Newark, N. J. Only two 
days before her death Miss Taylor had 
met her classes at the school where she 
was carrying a full schedule of work. 
Only a week before she had accepted 
executive responsibility for the social 
workers’ committee to aid Spanish refu- 
gee children, this in the absence of the 
committee’s officers during the summer 
months. Miss Taylor had broad inter- 
ests and deep concern with human rela- 
tions. Though questions of health had 
compelled her of late to plan her activi- 
ties carefully and to concentrate her 
energy where it was most important, her 
vital interest in life and work and her 
great courage kept her from any sense of 
limitation. 

Before joining the faculty of the New 
York School Miss Taylor was succes- 
sively with Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations, the Westchester County, N. Y. 
Department of Child Welfare, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Philadelphia, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the pediatrics section of 
the Associated Out-Patient Clinics, the 
Child Welfare League of America and 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety. She was a graduate of Goucher 
College and had recently received her 
M.A. from Columbia University. She 
never ceased to be a student and was 
always a real teacher. The work of her 
students, whether they had her guidance 
in the classroom or in the field, is the 
extension of her life. Li, Tet Oe 


Tuomas Hancock NuNN, one of the 
founders of Toynbee House, London, 
credited with the initiation and promo- 
tion of “more reforms than can be at- 
tributed to any other voluntary social 
worker” in England. 


Tue Rev. Georce F. Cover, since 1900 
the superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, New York. 
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Professional 


CIVIL SERVICE TESTING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK POSITIONS, by Lewis Meriam. 
The Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada. 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 6 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

A condensation of the author’s paper at 
the National Conference of Social Work 
in which he appraises the usefulness of 
various devices revealing evidence of skill. 
PRACTICAL METHODS FOR IDENTIFY- 

ING PUBLIC OPINION, by Harwood L. 

Childs. Price 25 cents from the Social Work 

Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New 

York City. 

A discussion of the developing science 
of identifying public opinion, as a means 
by which social work publicity may avoid 
“talking to itself.” 

PLAY STREETS AND THEIR USE FOR 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS, by Edward 
V. Norton. A. S. Barnes and Co. New York 
1937, Price $1 postpaid of The Survey. 

A description of the activities of the 
children and the socializing effect of or- 
ganized and supervised street play. 
SOCIAL GROUP WORK, by Neva L. Boyd. 

Division of Social Work of the University 

College, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

12 pp. Price 20 cents, less in quantity. 

Described by the author as “a definition 
with a methodological note.” 

SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, Is- 
sued by the Social Security Board. Wash- 


ington, D. C. Information Service, Louis 
Resnick, director. Publication No. 12, Free. 


Concerning Children 


STATE ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD 
WELFARE IN ILLINOIS, by Elizabeth 
Hayward Milchrist. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 130 pp. Price 75 cents. 

A compact, well documented record of 
illinois’ gradual extension of concern for 
the welfare of children. 

THE ILLEGITIMATE CHILD IN _ILLI- 
NOIS, by Dorothy Frances Puttee and Mary 
Ruth Colby. Edited by Sophonisba P. Breck- 
enridge. The University of Chicago Press. 
250 pp. Price $1.25. 

Although the field work for this study 
was done some years ago, the situation it 
records is apparently little changed. The 
law and its interpretation are brought 
down to date. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU: Yesterpay, 
Topay ANbD Tomorrow. Published by the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 57 pp. Price 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

The story of the Children’s Bureau, en- 
tertainly written and attractively illus- 
trated, with a list of members of various 
advisory committees and of representative 
publications, 

CHILD MANAGEMENT, by D.. A. Thom, 
M.D. Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 
143. 107 pp. Price 10 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
The revision of an earlier publication 

which has had a large circulation among 

parents, teachers, nurses and study groups. 

MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. 63 pp. Single 
copies on request from Child Research 
Clinic, The Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 
Proceedings of the second conference on 

education and the exceptional child held 

under the auspices of the Child Research 
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THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


Clinic of The Woods Schools. Includes 
papers by Judge Theodore Rosen, Dr. 
Elton Mayo, Dr. Cecile White Flemming, 
Rose N. Alschuler, David Segal and others. 


Against Crime 


CRIME TREATMENT IN NEW JERSEY, 
1668-1934, by Emil Frankel. Reprint from 
the Journal of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology. 18 pp. From the author, Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J 


JUVENILE COURT STATISTICS, 1934 
AND FEDERAL JUVENILE OFFEND- 
ERS, 1935. U.S. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 235. 106 pp. Price 15 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


JUVENILE COURT STANDARDS. U:S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 121. 10 
pp. Price 10 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C 
The report of a committee appointed in 

1921, reprinted as the result of a confer- 

ence under the auspices of the Children’s 

Bureau and the National Probation Asso- 

ciation. 


THE STATE AND CRIME PREVENTION, 
by E. R. Cass. Published by the Prison 
Association of New York, 135 East 15 Street, 
New York City. Free. 

Address given before the last meeting 
of the New York State Conference on 
Social Work. 

PROCEDURES FOR DEALING WITH 
WAYWARD MINORS IN NEW YORK 


CITY, by Anna M. Kross prepared with the 
aid of WPA for the City of New York. 


A thorough going-over of the past, pres- 
ent and hoped-for future of methods of 
procedure in handling child offenders by a 
city magistrate. 


People 


THE PEOPLE OF THE DROUGHT 
STATES, prepared by Conrad Taeuber, 
Carl C. Taylor and others for the division 
of social research, Works Progress Admin- 
istration, and other federal agencies, 81 pp. 


The second of three bulletins dealing 
with problems in the areas of intense 
drought distress. It traces the uncontrolled 
settlement of the area, the movement of 
people within and out of it and their at- 
tempts to adjust to the natural resources 
it held. There is little evidence that the 
movement out of the area is correcting 
the difficulties occasioned by its rapid oc- 
cupation or that the errors of original set- 
tlement will not be repeated. 

AND THEY WENT FORTH, by William 
Thomson Hanzsche, published by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Six booklets on Pioneering, 
Preaching, Teaching, Healing, Reaping and 
Tomorrow. Price $1 for the series, single 
copies 20 cents, 

These booklets, beautifully styled, cele- 
brate a century of mission work by the 
Presbyterian Church all over the world. 
QUANTITY AND COST BUDGETS FOR: 

FAMILY OF AN EXECUTIVE, FAMILY 

OF A CLERK, FAMILY OF A WAGE 

EARNER AND DEPENDENT FAM- 

ILIES OR CHILDREN, by the Heller 

Committee in Social Economics, University 

of California, Berkeley, Calif. February 

1937. Price 40 cents from the committee. 

The purpose of these budgets is to “pre- 
sent an estimate of the cost of living at 
the various income levels at a particular 
date and locality, and to measure the 


changes in the cost of living from year to 

year.” 

THE LIGHT OF HOPE, by Josephine W. 
Johnson. Written after observing the every- 
day life of the Barnard Free Skin and Can- 
cer Hospital of St. Louis, Mo. 

Josephine Johnson, Pulitzer Prize novel- 
ist, describing in four sensitive sketches the 
tragedies of human suffering from mortal 
disease and of hospital waiting lists. 


Concerning Health 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND MEDICAL 
CARE, American Public Weifare Associa- 
tion, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. Price 40 
cents. 


Two notable papers given at an APWA 
meeting at the National Conference of So- 
cial Work by Dr. Harvey Agnew of the 
Canadian Medical Association and Dr. 
Claude Worrell Munger, president of the 
American. Hospital Association. Included 
is discussion by Dr. Ellen C. Potter of 
New Jersey and Joseph L. Moss of Chicago. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, The 1936 Census of Hospitals. 
Hospitals registered by the American Medi- 
cal Association. Reprinted from the March 
1937 number of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Price 50 cents from 
The Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL MEDICINE, 
by Gertrude Kroeger. Introduction by 
Michael M. Davis. The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. Chicago 1937. 


Dr. Kroeger of the University of Ber- 
lin has analyzed the thought of German 
physician-scientists on the relationship 
which social, technological and cultural 
factors have oh disease and medicine. 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE. A spe- 

cial number on the Conference on Venereal 

Disease Control Work. January 1937, Pub- 

lished by the American Social Hygiene Ass@ 


ciation, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Pric 
35 cents from the association. 


RELATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE TO. 
MEDICAL CARE AND INSTITUTIONS. 
A summary of discussions on the subject at 
the first annual round table conference in 
Washington, D. C. December 1936, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago, Price 30 cents. 

Views on the economical and efficient 
administration of social security and 
medicine, 


Various and Sundry 


STREET BEGGING IN ST. LOUIS. 50 pp. 
NON-FAMILY BOYS ON RELIEF. 36 
pp. Both published by the Bureau for Home: 
less Men, St. Louis Mo. : 
A pair of studies, which, though local gn 

coverage, hold many implications for other 

cities concerned with these two vexing 
problems. 

CHURCH AND STATE, by Ryllis,| Alexan- 
der Goslin. Foreign Policy Association, 8 
West 40 Street, New York. 46 pp. Price 25 
cents, 

Tenth in the FPA series of Headline 
Books. After discussing the turmoil and 
confusion that the war loosed on the world 
Mrs. Goslin reviews, with her accustomed 
economy of words and clarity of expres- 
sion, the relation of church and state in | 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Mexico, and the 
United States, with a brief commentary 
on revolution and the church in Spain. 


Readers Write 


Points of Strategy 


To tHE Epiror: The chief reason for 
our failure to get state-wide merit sys- 
tems lies, I believe, in the fact that we 
have tried, in the main, to get them 
through ordinary political channels. Such 


efforts have been vain and will remain 


vain, I fear, until our efforts are backed 


_ by an organization of public opinion. 


If we cannot look to our political par- 
ties for the enactment of a civil service 


_ measure, what is the remedy? It lies, I 
believe, in the organization of non-par- 
‘tisan bodies of citizens, bringing into 


‘association all possible civic and pro- 


gressive organizations to form a united 


ene 


os 


pressure on the legislators. But there is 
one matter which must be considered 
carefully at the outset. If a bill is to pass 
and to remain on the statute books it 
must be so drawn that it does not give 
an undue advantage to the party that 
happens to be in power. A bill should 
require all present job holders to take 
the same examination under the same 
conditions as new candidates. A bill will 
not gain general public support if it can 
be interpreted as attempting to make 
irremovable all persons then holding po- 


- sitions irrespective of their fitness and 


qualifications. 

Should the first bill apply to all de- 
partments of the state government? This 
is a matter of strategy. It must occur to 
us that some governmental work is more 
truly political than others and that the 
work of caring for the fatherless chil- 
dren, the aged, the blind, the sick, the 
mentally diseased, the feeble-minded and 
the delinquent should never in any sense 
be considered as political. I submit 
that a proposal to apply civil service to 
the department of welfare will win more 
ready support and arouse less opposition 
than a proposal to apply it to the depart- 
ment of highways. So it would appear to 
be more feasible to seek a beginning in 
one or two departments such as welfare 
and public instruction than to endeavor 
to enact a general civil service law. 
yA Pau N. SCHAEFFER 
President, Pennsylvania Conference 
= Social Work, Reading, Pa. 

b 
Back and Forth in Jersey 


‘To THe Epitor: A letter from the exe- 
cutive secretary of the Long Branch, 
N. J. Public Welfare Society in your 
department Readers Write in the June 
ue of The Survey gives an inaccurate 
picture of public assistance in Mon- 
mn outh County, N. ys 

‘There is difficulty in reconciling the 
statement that “the local overseer (Long 
c 1, N. J.) allows $27.30 for a de- 


pendent single person” with the records 
of the New Jersey Financial Assistance 
Commission which makes grants in aid 
to the local communities. According to 
the report of that commission for April, 
1937, grants by the overseer in Long 
Branch averaged $18.75 per family or 
$4.51 per person, and $12.35 per de- 
pendent single person. 

Statements that in Monmouth County 
“really deserving old people are getting 
average old age allowances of $16.38 
monthly in winter, and around $13 
monthly in summer” and that “even the 
average of $16.38 monthly does not rep- 
resent the situation fairly as the major- 
ity of these old people are existing on 
$12 to $14 monthly, with no other sources 
of income or supplementary aid” are er- 
roneous as is shown by the following. 

In April, 1937, slightly more than 45 
percent of total old age assistance clients 
in Monmouth County were receiving 
monthly payments of $20 or more. An- 
other 40 percent were receiving from $15 
to $19. More than 70 percent of the 
county’s aged clients live with legally 
responsible relatives. The majority of the 
latter receive only supplemental contribu- 
tions from the public assistance funds to 
aid sons and daughters, who are primar- 
ily responsible, and who are in many 
cases able to furnish basic support in the 
form of cash, shelter, food, or some com- 
bination of these. 

When the statement is made that aged 
persons under the care of the welfare 
board in Monmouth County “are com- 
pelled to pick up coal along railroad 
tracks” and “‘to beg for cast-off clothing” 
to supplement grants, and the question is 
asked “What can be done about it?” we 
should like to give assurance that the 
County Welfare Board will be eager to 
have the facts in any and all such cases 
presented to it. 

Failing satisfaction there, your cor- 
respondent or any other interested person 
will make valuable contribution to im- 
provement of the service to aged persons 
in this state if the circumstances are 
referred for review to the State Division, 
as provided in Chapter 31, Public Laws 
of 1936, the New Jersey Old Age As- 
sistance Act. Marc P. DowpbELL 
Director, Division of Old Age Assistance, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 


Trenton, N. J. 


To tHe Epitor: Thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to reply to Mr. 
Dowdell’s challenge of my earlier letter. 

At the monthly meeting of the Mon- 
mouth County Welfare Board on No- 
vember 10, 1936, at which Mr. Dowdell 
and I were guests, the county director of 
the Old Age Assistance Bureau, said: 


| 

‘The average old age allowance in Mon- 
mouth County is $16.38 in winter, and 
around $13 in summer,” and added that 
other counties in the state have even 
lower averages. These figures were dis- 
cussed with no question raised by Mr. 
Dowdell. Since they were furnished by 
the county official who authorizes issu- 
ance of county OAA checks, they must 
be accepted as correct. 

Monthly averages of old age assistance 
allowances and municipal relief grants 
are not comparable since they relate to 
basically different categories and to 
agencies whose relief practices are dis- 
similar. The overseer, for example, has 
many clients who receive one or two re- 
lief orders per month, while OAA is al- 
ways granted for the entire month. He 
has, too, many clients whose substandard 
earnings he supplements with clothing, 
milk, food, or some other form of relief. 
Both of these classes of municipal relief 
reduce unduly the overseer’s monthly 
average as compared to OAA. 

However, the overseer’s monthly aver- 
age of $12.35 per single person for April, 
1937, compares favorably with the SERA 
average of $10.71 for the same category, 
in April, 1935. 

The one relief practice which the over- 
seer and the OAA Bureau might have 
in common, is a fair standard budget. 
As pointed out in my earlier letter the 
local overseer does have a_ standard 
budget of $27.30 for a single person, 
which he uses as a base for estimating 
relief. The OAA has no standard budget. 

Last April, we made a survey of fifty- 
five unselected OAA cases, to whom al- 
lowances recently had been granted. We 
found that forty-two received $20 or 
less monthly; twelve received between 
$20 and $23, and one received $26, the 
highest allowance made. Of the fifty-five, 
only three were living with relatives, and 
all were paying board out of their 
meager stipends. Not one of them was 
living with “legally responsible relatives 

. able to furnish basic support.” 

Requests for increases have not been 
particularly productive. For example, a 
man of ninety-two, living alone in his 
own home, wholly dependent, was granted 
$14 a month in November, 1932. Despite 
repeated requests, it was not until Octo- 
ber, 1936, that he was increased to $17. 
In the meantime, his taxes, house re- 
pairs, clothing, fuel and so on, had to 
be supplied by private agencies. 

The purpose of laws instituting federal 
and state old age assistance is to permit 
the aged to round out their lives with 
some degree of self-respect. This pur- 
pose will not be attained until the ad- 
ministration of old age assistance not 
only in New Jersey, but in every other 
state, is made consistent with intelligent 
and humane relief practices. 

Lita B. TERHUNE 
Executive Secretary, Long Branch, N. J., 
Public Welfare Society 
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Book Reviews 


Truth Adorned 


CRIME, CROOKS AND COPS, by August Voll- 
mer and Alfred E. Parker. Funk and Wagnalls. 
260 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


NOUGH cannot be said in approval 

of the outstanding work that August 
Vollmer has done. It has brought dis- 
tinction to his calling. As police chief in 
the city of Berkeley, Calif., as instructor 
in the University of Chicago, as a recog- 
nized expert frequently called upon by 
other cities and as a leader in the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 
his work has shone like a light in a dark 
place—and the Lord knows there are 
plenty of dark places in the police ad- 
ministrations of our American cities. 

It is to be regretted that Chief Vollmer 
did not select for his collaborator in this 
book one who could do better justice to 
the material. He has important things 
to say about the government of police sys- 
tems in this country, but evidently he 
decided that more people would read an 
account embellished with sensational 
anecdotes than would read his own sim- 
ple record of achievements. So we have 
the story of Bluebeard Watson, multiple 
wife killer, and the bloody bathroom 
tragedy of Mrs. Lamson worked over 
again. Neither one of these stories proves 
much of anything nor adds greatly to the 
book. The attempt to blame the adminis- 
tration of justice for the results of the 
Lamson case is indeed quite footless. If 
ever there was a case where a long drawn 
out trial was justified, it was this one, 
where so much evidence existed on both 
sides. 

Chief Vollmer is at his best when he 
gives to his brother officers the benefits 
of his practical wisdom gained through 
long experience. The ambitious chief 
will glean many helpful hints from these 
chapters. The analysis of the use of the 
lie detector successfully operated by 
Leonarde Keeler and the description of 
other scientific aids to effective police ad- 
ministration are important. 

This reviewer has had the good for- 
tune to visit the remarkable police or- 
ganization in Berkeley presided over by 
Chief Vollmer, has seen his crime detec- 
tion laboratory and knows something of 
the success that he has had in encom- 
passing his police force with a profes- 
sional atmosphere. The mystery of it all 
is that with such an example of success- 
ful police administration confronting 
them, so few of our local police have 
availed themselves of the scientific de- 
vices described in this book. Ever since 
Fosdick wrote his epoch making books 
on European and American police sys- 
tems, a dozen or more years ago, the 
shortcomings of American local law en- 
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forcement bureaus, when contrasted with 
those in European capitals, have been 
well known and often remarked. The 
splendid achievements of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation under the leader- 
ship of J. Edgar Hoover have done much 
to make up for this deficiency and are 
enthusiastically described and approved 
by Chief Vollmer in one of the later 
chapters. His brief closing remarks about 
the importance of the attitude of the 
public towards the “cops” should be taken 
to heart by every patriotic American. 
This book is simply written—at times 
it sounds almost like a fourth reader. 
The scientifically minded person might 
writhe under such a statement as “Then 
there is the psychiatric test. It is for the 
purpose of discovering whether a man 
has any peculiar mental twists such as 
the grouch, the crazy individual, the 
dynamiter, or the agitator.” In other in- 
stances the critical reader might gain the 
impression that the illustrative anecdote 
recounted did not quite prove the point 
that the author intended it to prove, but 
in spite of the sugar coating of sensa- 
tionalism, the student and the everyday 
citizen will find here something to ponder. 
New York SANFORD BATES 


Goals for Educators 


THE TEACHER AND SOCIETY, 1937 Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society, edited by 
William H. Kilpatrick. Appleton-Century. 360 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey, 


THE NATURE OF A LIBERAL COLLEGE, 
by Henry M. Wriston. Lawrence College Press. 
177 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


K, PUCATORS will ask immediately, 
“Why another organization of edu- 
cators?” The answer is offered on the 
jacket of this first yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, organized in February 
1936. “It was named for John Dewey, 
not because its founders wished to de- 
vote themselves to an exposition of the 
teachings of America’s greatest educator 
and thinker, but rather because they 
felt that in his life and work he repre- 
sents the soundest and most helpful ap- 
proach to the study of the problems of 
education. The purpose of the Society 
is to foster scholarly and scientific in- 
vestigations of problems pertaining to the 
place and function of education in re- 
lation to society and social change, and 
to publish the results of such studies.” 
Nine professors of education from 
Columbia, Northwestern, University of 
Iowa and Ohio State University com- 
prise the board of authors and accept 
joint responsibility for the entire work. 
The first twenty-five pages are devoted 
to careful historical proof that education 
in America was intended to prepare the 
population for citizenship in a democ- 


racy. The editors then point out that we 
have missed, almost entirely, the thing 
at which our forefathers aimed when 
they set up free schools. Even our so- 
called “citizenship” courses are hollow 
and unreal, taught by teachers who them- 
selves may not know how to vote. Chil-— 
dren are required to do a certain amount 
of grubbing between the pasteboard 
covers of a book, but they learn nothing 
of how our government is actually run; 
much less are they encouraged to do any 
constructive thinking about it. 

The authors then proceed to set forth 
how American education could be made 
to fulfill its original function—nine chap- 
ters dealing with such topics as the eco- 
nomic status of teachers, freedom of the 
teacher to participate individually in com- 
munity life, and the need of teachers as 
a group to become more articulate in 
forming public opinion. 

There is little in the book that we 
have not heard before, but it is put so 
cogently, so completely, and with such 
a close linking of cause and effect that 
we are made to see these problems more 
clearly than ever before. It should be 
widely read and carefully pondered, not — 
only by educators—both administrators 
and teachers—but by the reading and 
thinking public, as well. 

Henry M. Wriston, retiring president 
of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., 
sets forth unpretentiously his philosophy 
of The Nature of a Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Every page reflects a lustre that 
can be given only by one whose spirit has 
glowed with a truly liberal culture. This 
slender volume is certainly not bitter, 
not even pessimistic, but the so-called 
‘liberal arts” college of today is revealed 
as a misnomer, imparting a liberal cul- 
ture only by accident if at all. Most un- 
fortunate of all, the individuals and in- 
stitutions that make head-lines in at- 
tempting to reform higher education are 
contriving an even sorrier mess of the . 
whole affair. Dr. Wriston enters many 
controversial fields in which he will find 
a vigorous and well-armed opposition; 
and in other fields, not so controversial, 
he turns well-laid furrows of careful 
thinking. Donatp HaywortH 
University of Akron * 


Porter Lee Speaking .. . 


SOCIAL WORK AS CAUSE AND _ FUNC- 
TION, by Porter R. Lee. Columbia University 
Press. 270 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The — 
Survey. ; 

[N honor of his twenty-five years’ as- 
sociation with the New York School 

of Social Work the faculty of that school — 

has assembled fifteen of Porter Lee’s ad-— 
dresses and has published them under the 
title of his address at San Francisco as 

President of the National Conference of 

Social Work in 1929. ~~ yi 
In the quarter of a century. during 

which Porter Lee has been identified 

with social work, and has spoken as its 


4 


_ interpreter, his addresses have come to 
abe recognized as unique. He follows the 
peed! of no other leader, but develops 
his thesis in his own manner. Probably 


is always positive and constructive. One 
looks in vain for the denunciation and 
bitter criticism which occupy such a large 
portion of the writing and speaking of 
social workers as well as of social re- 
formers. His addresses merit, probably 
more than those of any other leader in 
our field, the term irenic. He says of 
himself, in the last paper in this book, 

i am by nature a pacifist and have little 
“faith in the enduring value of results 
secured by force.” We should know his 
_ devotion to the methods of peaceful dis- 

cussion, even though he never had made 

such a statement. | 

As a writer, few social workers of our 

generation are Porter Lee’s equal. His 
sentences flow easily, with an artistry of 

structure that hides the method. Humor, 
provocative contrasts, flashes 6f insight, 
give him the style of the essayist, rather 
than that of the public speaker. This is 
the more remarkable because his per- 
sonality contributes so much to his con- 
versational charm and the flavor of his 
addresses that one would expect the 
printed record to be the loser. 
__ These papers cover a wide range of 
subjects and of methods. There is his 
presidential address at San Francisco, in 
which with philosophic grasp he summed 
__ up the dynamic forces contributing to the 
evolution of social work. There is the 
| noted paper at the Connecticut Confer- 
' ence in which he analyzed treatment 
technics in terms which have persisted 
ever since as foci of discussion and de- 
velopment of social case work. There is 
the analysis of that perennial dilemma of 
the social worker in the area of ethics: 
what are his obligations toward social 
action? Almost every paper is in a differ- 
ent area of social work; but the persist- 
ent thread which runs through them all 
is his concern, yes, his dominant preoccu- 
pation with social work as a profession; 
and more specifically with the technics, 
or methods of social case work. No one 
in this field, not even Mary Richmond, 
clung so tenaciously in all their public 
utterances to that one theme. 

Without obvious dependence on the 
findings or the concepts of any of the 
sciences that have contributed to social 
work, these papers are records of scien- 
tific thinking of a fundamental order. 
The behaviors of actual persons in real 
situations are almost always the data 
from which he starts, and to which he 


curious that being so literally scientific 
in method, he should never relate his 
own | research to that of others. 

As one lays down this book, one is 
1 with an irrepressible wish that 
x Lee would write more. What is 


“his outstanding characteristic is that he~ 


new avenues of questions, is so provoca- 
tive, that one wishes that its author 
would spend a good deal more time in 
writing. The reader is at least grateful 
to the faculty of the New York School 
for making available this collection of 
valuable papers. 

Frank J. Bruno 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Practice Plus Science 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROBLEMS, by Laurence 
B. Chenoweth, M.D. and Theodore K. Selkirk, 
M.D. Crofts. 387 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


IN their preface the authors express the 

“hope that in combining their practical 
experience as school health workers with 
a survey of the medical and educational 
literature, they have evolved a practical, 
yet scientific book on the subject of school 
health.” 

A study of the contents convinces the 
reader that this hope has been realized 
in a most satisfactory way. Each of the 
seventeen chapters is followed by a long 
and carefully compiled list of references 
for further reading. The last one, dealing 
with school health administration, is writ- 
ten by Dr. Richard Arthur Bolt. 

The first chapter gives an interesting, 
though necessarily brief, resumé of the 
foundation of school health work. Such 
interesting facts are given as that “Johann 
Peter Frank (1745-1821) wrote exten- 
sively on the subject of school hygiene. . 
Victor Hugo... instituted school lunches.” 

School health problems considered in- 
clude many types of handicaps, both men- 
tal and physical. Two chapters are de- 
voted to the proper methods for ascertain- 
ing a child’s physical condition. These 
are followed by advice on preventive and 
corrective measures. The role of physical 
education is also emphasized. 

In the section dealing with accidents 
there appears “a general outline of some 
of the important considerations in the pre- 
vention of accidents,” which should prove 
of great value. Interesting accident statis- 
tics are furnished by means of graphs 
and illustrations credited to various 
sources. 

Drs. Chenoweth and Selkirk have done 
a vast amount of research work and have 
put their findings into compact form. 
‘The table of contents, detailed index and 
glossary will save time and labor for 
the reader. 


New York BEULAH FRANCE, R.N. 


Gentle Art of Lobbying 


PRESSURE POLITICS IN NEW YORK, by 
Belle Zeller. Prentice-Hall. 310 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS book describes the more impor- 

tant lobbies that exert pressure on 
government in the State of New York— 
among them the lobbies of the farming 
interest, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions. Concerning one of these lobbies, 
the State Charities Aid Association, the 
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author says: “Thus, while there are 
many pressure groups which are, per- 
haps, more influential than the SCAA, 
few are so highly esteemed at Albany. 
Others ask for and secure much more 
legislation from the state legislature; the 
SCAA, however, receives much more re- 
spect and, in proportion to its activities, 
can show impressive results.” 

The eighth chapter, on lobbying tech- 
niques, is a veritable symphony of politi- 
cal music. Here the author gives us govy- 
ernment and pressure groups as_ they 
play against each other and with each 
other in a process which combines black- 
mail, feminine cajolery, strikes, and 
pageantry, with gentle persuasion and 
true education. Although this chapter, 
the best in the book, does not establish 
‘Miss Zeller as the peer of Beard, Bryce, 
and Meriam, it does establish her as a 
most promising junior member of that 
august company. 


New York JoHN S. Games 


Psychoanalyst vs. Straw Men 


THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY OF OUR 
TIME, by Dr. Karen Horney. Norton. 299 pp. 
Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


[F the author had explained in her fore- 
word that this is a compilation of 
lectures delivered at the New School for 
Social Research in New York instead of 
conveying the implication that it repre- 
sents an entirely new and original psycho- 
analytic exposition of the neuroses in our 
culture, many criticisms likely to be 
made would have been forestalled. 

A reputable, experienced and intuitive 
psychoanalyst, Dr. Horney is known to 
many students, colleagues and_ social 
workers for her remarkable insight into 
neurotic defenses and her clear exposi- 
tion of her views. Her book presents well 
the effects of various cultural factors in 
producing neuroses, and gives extremely 
valuable clinical explanation of a number 
of baffling neurotic attitudes. Perhaps the 
latter rather than the former represents 
the greatest contribution of the book, es- 
pecially to readers already interested in 
psychoanalysis. 

In her presentation of cultural etiologi- 
cal factors in neuroses, Dr. Horney 
gives too little credit to other writers 
both in psychoanalysis and in such allied 
fields as sociology and anthropology. In 
combining this viewpoint with her psy- 
choanalytic views she assumes a polemi- 
cal attitude, implying that Freud and 
most other analysts disagree with her, 
an attitude which will undoubtedly be 
annoying to the many psychoanalysts who 
share her views from their own experi- 
ence. Furthermore, many of the con- 
troversial points which she brings in— 
as if she were crusading to save psycho- 
analysis from itself—are arguments with 
straw men. 

Psychoanalysts might wish that the au- 
thor had carried her interpretations of 
neurotic attitudes further, beyond the 
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point of the basic anxiety defended 
against, into the unconscious content of 
this anxiety. By failing to do so, and in 
fact by appearing to treat disdainfully 
the established facts of infantile psycho- 
sexual development and the theories of 
biologically founded instinctual drives, she 
gives the false impression that her ex- 
cellent analysis of ego defenses and atti- 
tudes is all of psychoanalysis that is im- 
portant, to the neglect of the great body 
of psychoanalytic knowledge of the un- 
conscious tediously built up by Freud 
and other analysts as well as by her own 
previous contributions. 

However, the positive values of the 
book, especially insofar as it is an im- 
plicit plea for mutual cooperation and in- 
terchange of observations among psycho- 
_ analysts, sociologists and anthropologists, 
make it a significant contribution to the 
understanding of neurotic illness in our 
present-day culture. 

Rosert P. Knicut, M.D. 
Topeka, Kan, 


Neglected Riches 


SUPERIOR CHILDREN: THEIR PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, by John Edward Bentley. 
les 331 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The 
urvey, 


pee publication of another volume on 
feebleminded children would merit 
scant notice—there is already a vast lit- 
erature on such children. But the pub- 
lication of a volume on superior children 
is an event. The literature on gifted chil- 
dren is meagre. Yet gifted children are 
the nation’s most precious resource. The 
little interest that has been shown in 
their nature and nurture is a national 
tragedy. 

While Dr. Bentley's volume is not 
wholly an original contribution to our 
understanding of gifted children, it is an 
extraordinarily interesting and able com- 
pilation of the scattered literature con- 
cerning them. It is particularly valuable 
for having brought together, and _ in- 
tegrated with our knowledge, the grow- 
ing periodical literature. The last general 
book dealing with superior children—Leta 
Hollingworth’s Gifted Children: Their 
Nature and Nurture—was published in 
1926. In the intervening years, much has 
been learned of the characteristics and 
problems of such children. 

Dr. Bentley covers in thorough fashion 
the problem of the nature of intellectual 
giftedness, its relationship to talent, and 
the physical, mental, emotional, and so- 
cial traits of the gifted. Of particular 
significance, because so contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, is his emphasis upon the per- 
sonal stability and social adaptability of 
these children. The more original mate- 
rial of the volume, dealing with the goals 
and methods of education for gifted chil- 
dren and the relationship of their edu- 
cation to the problem of leadership in 
our democratic society, should prove of 
the greatest interest both to educators 
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and social workers in a variety of fields. 
One cannot but speculate, as one lays 
down this volume, what the effect upon 
our national destiny might be of divert- 
ing to the education of gifted children 
an amount equal to that which we spend 
upon the education of our feebleminded 
children. One is inclined to believe that 
when ultimately the history of American 
democracy is written, the extent to which 
we have solved the problem of the con- 
servation and utilization of the gifted 
and talented elements of our population 
will have much to do with that history. 
Harvey ZoRBAUGH 
Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the 
Gifted, New York University 


Human Manikins on Parade 


THE HUMAN MACHINE, by John Yerbury 
Dent. Knopf. 294 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


BEHAVIORISM is not the topic for 
violent conversation that it was half 
a dozen years ago—but this does not 
mean that the behavioristic interpreta- 
tion of man has declined. In truth, the 
lack of heat when behaviorism is dis- 
cussed nowadays likely reflects that now 
it is taken for granted. Dent’s book may 
not have the reception it merits, since 
the mechanistic description of the con- 
duct of men and women no longer makes 
headlines. : 

Following in the steps of Jacques Loeb 
and John B. Watson, Dent unfolds an 
easily read account of the evolution and 
development of man, his reaction to his 
internal and external environments. He 
touches briefly upon the genesis of per- 
sonality quirks, and upon sleep, and hyp- 
notism. 

The author has the helpful quality of 
stating his viewpoints with a touch of 
tantalizing insolence which makes the 
reader pull himself up and do some think- 
ing for himself. Christian Science is por- 
trayed as a subtle application of hypnosis; 
psychoanalysis as too subjective and mak- 
ing a therapeutic mountain out of a 
sometimes successful molehill. The 
changing world, he feels, has precipi- 
tated individual problems which demand 
that physicians give more attention to 
the use of psychology with their patients. 

The well read person will find in 
this book little new information, but it 
should help clarify thinking. The casual 
reader will find it interesting. It is much 
sounder and more stimulating than Dor- 
sey’s attempts along similar lines. 
Colgate University 

Donatp A. Lairp 


Inferiority—Now a Feeling 


OUR CHILDREN IN A CHANGING WORLD, 
Erwin Wexberg, M.D., with Henry E. Fritsch. 
Macmillan Company, 232 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


HERE is presented an interesting out- 

line of the approach to child guid- 
ance in terms of the theories of Alfred 
Adler. The material, therefore, contains 
nothing new. In general and special prob- 


lems and in theory the inferiority feeling 
is the sole explanation of all human 
frailty. It might be noted, however, that 
the term “inferiority feeling” is used 
rather than the earlier, “inferiority com- 
plex.” The regenerative aims of a cor- 
rective education are said to be based 
upon the development of independence, 
courage, sense of responsibility and a 
well developed social feeling. No one can 
quarrel with these goals, although they 
need have no essential relationship to a 
sense of inferiority. 


New York Ira S. Wirz, M.D. 


“Bronze Booklets” 


ADULT EDUCATION AMONG NEGROES, hy 
Ira De A. Reid. 73 pp. THE NEGRO AN 
HIS MUSIC, by Alain Locke. 142 pp. NEGRO 
ART—PAST AND PRESENT, by _ Alain 
Locke. 122 pp. A WORLD VIEW OF RACE, 
by Ralph J. Bunche, 98 pp. Together these com- 
pose the First Series of “Bronze Booklets.” 
Associates in Negro Folk Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Price 25 cents each; large discounts 
for quantity orders. Order direct of publishers. 


HITHERTO adult education among 


Negroes has been too largely self- 


improvement—nothing more. The move- 
ment which expresses itself in these 
booklets does not permit the reader to 
forget that his own cultural advance and 
that of his family are bound up with 
the emancipation of the social group. 

Mr. Reid, now professor of sociology 
at Atlanta University, shows how much 
already has been achieved in adapting 
the general principles of adult folk 
education to the special needs of 
Negroes, more particularly in New York 
and Atlanta. His chief concern, how- 
ever, is with principles and methods. Of 
necessity, no program of adult educatjon 
among Negroes can succeed, he finds, 
if it does not take as its starting point 
the particular interests of the group, as 
such, and appeal to its most mentally 
alert members. This among Negroes 
means the race-conscious. 

For the same practical reason, Mr. 
Reid warns against an exclusively intel- 
lectual approach and suggests a good 
deal of reliance, in the early stages, on 
that moral sense and that artistic crea- 
tiveness which prevail so widely among 
American Negroes. » 

Readers of The Survey hardly need to 
be told that Alain Locke expounds#the 
Negro’s contributions to music and the 
arts in an informing and_ stimulating 
way. One may add that he withstands 
the temptation of claiming too much for 
the Negro’s creative share in world 
culture. 

In recent years there has been rapid 
growth not only in professional art ac- 
tivity but also in art appreciation among 
Negroes. As in all truly popular art 
movements, there is in this a robust tol- 
erance for both tradition and experiment, 
a tolerance which the noted author of 
these booklets happily shares. 

Each chapter ends with suggestions for 
further reading and with questions for 
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‘ 
group discussion, the latter distinguished 


by the fact that they really are dis- 
cussable. This is also true of the ques- 
tions attached to Dr. Bunche’s chapters 
on a very difficult topic. For it is his 
troublesome task to explain why there 
is so much race conflict when according 
to the testimony of modern science race, 
in the usual meaning of the term, does 
not exist. 

A second series of booklets is prom- 
ised, to deal with the Negro in relation 
to economic reconstruction, American fic- 
tion, poetry, drama and history. The 
venture deserves every success. 

New York Bruno LASKER 


Ten Years of Research 


TWINS: A Srupy or HEREDITY AND ENVIRON- 
MENT, by Horatio H. Newman, Frank N. Free- 
man and Karl J. Holzinger. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 369 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The 
Survey. 


OR more than ten years the authors 

have been engaged in intensive in- 
vestigations bearing upon the age-old 
question of heredity and environment. 
They have used fifty like-sexed fraternal 
twins, fifty “identical” twins reared to- 
gether, and nineteen “identical” twins 
reared apart. This study demonstrates 
the merits of collaborative investigations 
representing slightly different approaches 
to the same problem, and of prolonged 
intensive study of a specific biological 
problem. The authors have raised and 
discussed most pertinent questions which 
might arise, even though they have not 
been able to offer final determinations 
concerning heredity and environment. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the general biological aspects of twin- 
ning, ways and means of diagnosing the 
zygosity of twin pairs. Dr. Newman, who 
takes responsibility for these chapters, 
claims that the existence of two types of 
twins is established beyond doubt. He is 
so thoroughly convinced of the validity 
of the similarity technique in diagnosing 
twin types that his reasoning appears at 
times to run in circles. 

Part II deals with the comparative 
data on the fifty fraternal and fifty 
identical twin pairs. It has been assumed 
that differences between pairs of these 
groups would be attributable primarily 
to hereditary factors. These data have 
been given complete statistical analyses, 
the results of which can be interpreted 
only in terms of specific measurements. 
Measures representing physical dimen- 
sions and appearances are found to be 
less subject to environmental influences 
than are measures representing general 

_ ability, achievement, personality, or tem- 
_ perament. It should be noted in this 
connection that the two groups were 
originally classified on the basis of physi- 
cal similarity. 

- In Part III, case history reports are 
given as well as the comparative inter- 
ations of the data concerning the 
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nineteen pairs of identical twins reared 
apart. Some of these chapters will be of 
interest to the general reader who is not 
especially concerned with methodology. 
After comparing data on the three groups 
of subjects, the authors lay no claim to 
a definite solution of the nature-nurture 
problem. It seems to the reviewer that 
such failure is in no way due to a lack 
of thoroughness of the investigation, but 
rather to the basic concept upon which it 
was undertaken. Heredity and environ- 
ment are facets of a growth process and 
to conceive of them as a dichotomy con- 
fuses the issue. 

The book will be of aid to students 
of biological research and parts of it 
will interest the general reader. The 
parts are well differentiated, so the gen- 
eral readers would not need to wade 
through the more technical chapters. 

Myrtie B. McGraw 
Babies Hospital, New York 


Means Justify the End 


THE NEGRO IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
PRESS, by George E. Simpson. University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 158 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


AKING a “sociological newspaper 

analysis” of the major Philadelphia 
newspapers on the subject of Negro 
news-items, the author statistically de- 
termines their quantitative and qualita- 
tive trends. His main conclusions are 
that for the years sampled Negro news 
was roughly 30 percent unfavorable, 60 
percent neutral, and only 10 percent fa- 
vorable and that, with slight recent im- 
provement, constructive news of Negroes 
is a rather neglected aspect of metro- 
politan journalism. But his methods are 
more important than his specific conclu- 
sions. On such controversial subjects and 
in such fields, trends, though significant, 
are hard to determine, but a method of 
exact objective tracing is of great socio- 
logical importance. A. L. 


Underlay of Casework 


SUPERVISION OF SOCIAL CASE WORK, by 
Virginia P, Robinson. University of North 
Carolina Press. 199 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


Y her formulation of the psycho- 
logical principles underlying training 
in the practice of case work, Miss Robin- 
son has made an invaluable contribution. 
Since these principles are fundamentals 


‘of any educational process, her book is 


of importance not only to social workers 
but to all those engaged in any phase of 
education. 

Learning, says the author in Part I, 
is organic and dynamic. All learning in- 
yolves a part-whole movement of the 
self, whereby the self, first, projects onto 
the environment and organizes external 
elements around its own center; second, 
identifies with the environment, adds to 
itself what it needs from the outside and 
rejects what is incompatible. This part- 
whole movement continues throughout 


life and means constant change and reor- 
ganization of the self. 


The individual instinctively _ resists 


. change because it disorganizes the pres- 


ent self and threatens individual identity. 
In training for any profession and more 
particularly for social case work, suc- 
cess depends largely upon the student’s 
capacity to accept the fundamental change 
of the personal self necessary for the 
development of the professional self. 
This professional self, with new ways of 
relating itself to others, new attitudes and 
new behavior from the old self, has 
achieved a responsible control and dis- 
cipline of its own will. Miss Robinson 
makes it clear that “these changes in 
personal relationships are by-products 
of case work training and not its ends. 
The end is the development of a pro- 
fessional self which can relate itself to 
people and situations not in terms of its 
own past experiences but in terms of the 
factors in the professional situation.” 

In-Part II supervision is described in 
detail as the educational method that pro- 
vides the experience in which the student 
is given the opportunity to reorganize 
the structure and functioning of the self. 
The technical aspects of this educational 
process and the use of the limits which 
supervision must recognize, are vividly 
illustrated by case material and experi- 
ences common in the daily work of every 
student and supervisor. An understanding 
of Part I and of case work practice it- 
self is essential to mastering the method 
described in Part II. 

In a short review, it is impossible to 
do justice to this book. Every social 
worker and educator should read it, live 
with it, and make it a part of his pro- 
fessional self. 


New York EvizaABeTH H. DExTER 


Spirit of CCC 


THIS NEW AMERICA, by A. C, Oliver, Jr. 
and Harold M. Dudley. Longmans Green. 188 
pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


AM™ost everyone connected with 

the CCC program, from President 
Roosevelt to the enrollee, is represented 
here and has some concise statement to 
make. Two clergymen, Mr. Oliver, 
Senior Chaplain of the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital and Mr. Dudley, Chaplain Reserve, 
U. S. Army, have collaborated in editing 
the material. In addition to the Presi- 
dent, contributors include Robert Fech- 
ner, director of ‘the CCC; Harry H. 
Woodring, Secretary of War; Colonel 
Alva J. Brasted, chief of chaplains; How- 
ard W. Oxley, director of CCC camp 
education; Richard R. Brown, assistant 
executive director NYA; Aubrey Wil- 
liams, executive director, NYA; Ray- 
mond Moley, editor of Today, and many 
others. 

The only original contribution of the 
editors is a proposal for a “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Big Brother Movement” to be 
established in connection with the CCC 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. 


Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 


six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 EAST 18th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced Superintendent for in- 
stitution caring for children and old ladies. 
State experience, qualifications, age, salary 
expected. Give references. 7450 Survey. 


Chicago Jewish Organization desires male Di- 
rector to deal with employment discrimination 
problems. State age, education, experience, 
salary expected, etc. 7448 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE (Man), many years experience in 
children’s work, desires position with progres- 
sive Child-Caring organization. Excellent ref- 
erences. 7449 Survey. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS INSTRUCTOR, 14 years 
experience in teaching metal, leather, wood, 
clay modelling and other crafts. Own equip- 
ment. Seeks position in Institution, Community 
Center or Boarding School. 7442 Survey. 


Experienced Orphanage Superintendent seekiag 
position in modern Institution for Girls. 7444 
Survey. 


ROOM FOR RENT 


At 52 Gramercy Park North. Double room and 
bath overlooking the Park to sublet. Un- 
furnished $60 a month; furnished $70 a month. 
Rate includes maid service and telephone. For 
information call PLaza 83-2396 between 9 and 
5. After 5 o’clock and over week-ends call 
Wie. 2-8457. 


FOR RENT 


Camp, shaded by trees, perched on a rock, over- 
looking Holland Pond, acres of land. Living 
room with large stone fireplace, sleeping 
porch, kitchen. Furnished for five people. 
No conveniences. Boating, bathing, fishing. 
$60.00 month, ee Aug. 1, boat included, 
A. W. Hitchcock, R..D. 1, Southbridge, Mass. 
Tel.: Brifield 9-11. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Tet Qorool 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 


fees. 7419 Survey. 

SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INc. 
Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year, 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 
Executives 
Case Workers 
Recreation Workers 


Psychiatric Social Workers 
Occupational Therapists 


Dietitians 
Matrons 


Teachers 


Housekeepers 


Housemothers 


Grad. Nurses 
Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 

Typists 

Telephone Operators 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 
Agency Tel.: 


New York City 


MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


Start Right 


this Fall by listing your organiza- 
tion in the Survey’s Directory of 
Social Agencies. 


A representative will gladly call 
and talk over rates. 


Write 


ApvertisinG DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19 St. 


or call 


Algonquin 7490 


Please Remit 


cash with order 

a in sending Class- 

ified Advertise- 

ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. ° 


Address 


Criassiriep Apvertisinc Dept. 


112 East 19 St. New York City 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipmonTHLY 
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with a national committee composed of 
“eminent American citizens, working 
solely in a non-governmental, voluntary 
capacity, organized to formulate policies 
and a practical program for the benefit 
of all youth needing special care.” Such 
a committee would be expected to “es- 
tablish vital connections between the 
camp life and the institutions of sur- 
rounding communities, foster plans for 
educational scholarships for outstanding 
enrollees, and maintain steadfastly the 
idealism and morale-building strength — 
which have made the corps notable these 
first four years.” 

There is a useful appendix containing 
statistical information taken from pub- 
lished governmental reports. 

State College, Pa. _Howarp RowLAND ~ 


Run of the Shelves 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by T. S. Simey. Oxford University 
Press. 180 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The 
Survey. 


DIscLAIMING at some length all the 
things that his book is not, the author 
finally settles down into a discussion of 
the legislative and administrative prin- 
ciples supporting the English system of 
social services. He is particularly con- 
cerned with centralized versus local au- 
thority. He finds much to be said for 
and against them both and concludes that 
both have the defects of their qualities. 


SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS: An InrtrRo- 
DUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF SocioLocy, by 
Grove Samuel Gow. Crowell. 669 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of The Survey. 


Here is an old friend in a new dress— 
the fourth edition, completely revised and 
reset, of a volume first published in 1922. 
Many chapters have been completely re- 
written in the light of new data, and six 
are entirely new. Their subjects: Groups 
and Institutions, Personality, The Urban 
Community, The Rural Community, Un- 
employment, Mental Disorders. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION, by Emerson P. Schmidt. 
University of Minnesota Press. 264 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of The Survey. 


Tue author details the history of urban 
transportation in the United States. 
Against that background he gives the 
fifty-year experience of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway, 
and Motor Coach Employes of Amer- 
ica in using arbitration to settle all labor 
disputes. J 


TN eae OF PSYCHOLOGIC GUID- 
NCE: Menrat Hyciene IN THE SERVICE OF 

rns anp. Society, by Albert J. Levine. 

Educational Monograph Press. 96 pp. Price $1 
postpaid of The Survey. A 


A priEF, well organized discussion of 
guidance, written primarily for teach- 
ers. This is an intentionally caseless pre- 
sentation, which sets forth the general 
principles that should underlie child 
guidance. While the general viewpoint — 
is simple and eclectic, the form of writ- 
ing is pedantic and weakly Adlerian. 


+ i 


Library Service 


CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
i} _ the extension and improvement of library 


service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 291 Boys’ Clubs located in 158 cities. Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


I BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
f chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
| pose of developing the character of boys and 
a training them in their duties as citizens. 
H Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
i. Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
j 15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
Patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
i and churches, fraternal orders and other 
| civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
1 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


i: 

, BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
ia New York. A national, non-sectarian farm 
| school for problem boys. Boys between 12 
and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
i ‘ payments from parents or other responsible 
4 persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
{ tions. For further information address Mr. 
iy Harry H. Graham, Sup’t., or the New York 
‘iy Office at 101 Park Ave., Tel: LEx. 2-3147. 


_ CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
i C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
t New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
{3 cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
t of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


Jus, One, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY NURSER- 
IES—130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
To federate day nurseries in the U. S. and 
assist them to establish and maintain ap- 
proved standards of care. 


a — ela aoa apetibianie 


1 Community Chests 


—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Foundations 


ERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 

national organization for research and field 
service, Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
>> _ lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
_ reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
“oe sma of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
nm, Director; 180 E. 22nd St., New 
Departments: Charity Organization, 
elinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
;, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 

: Work Interpretation, Social Work 
Book, Statistics, Surveys. The publica- 
the Russell Sage Foundation offer 

lic in practical and inexpensive 
of the most important results of 
atalogue sent upon request. 


‘ ‘COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. . 


~ DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


———————————_——————— 

AMERICAN MOUTH HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
_ —Essex Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Hon. 
Henrik Shipstead, President; 
Cohen, Secretary. Activities :—Promotes 
mouth health teaching in the schools and 
community organizations for mouth health 
-work; offers suggestions and plans of pro- 
cedure to public health officials. Publica- 
tions. “Mouth Health Quarterly,” 
“Mouth Health Library Series,” free to 
local groups interested in mouth help. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president ; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine, 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—A 
Clearing House, cooperating with social work- 
ers in referring indigent mothers to medically 
directed birth control clinics in 41 states, in- 
cluding 17 centers in Greater New York. In 
areas lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
available. Phone or write: 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. WIckersham 2-8600. 
President: Clarence Cook Little. Medical 
Director: Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 


who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4, 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC.,, 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Executive 
Secretary. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through . its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry . Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Jacob G.: 


$1.50 ;. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS— 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 

_ Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s home 
missions boards of the United States and Can- 
ada uniting in program and financial respon- 
sibility for enterprises which they agree to 
earry cooperatively ; i.e. Christian social service 
in Migrant labor camps and U. S. Indian 
schools. President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson ; 
Executive Secretary, Edith E. Lowry; Associate 
Secretary, Charlotte M. Burnham; Western 
Field Secretary, Adela J, Ballard; Migrant 
Supervisor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Mrs. 
Kenneth D. Miller. 


-NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. Marion 
M. Miller, Executive Director. Organization 
of Jewish women initiating and developing 
programs and activities in service for for- 
eign born, peace, social legislation, adult 
Jewish education, and social welfare. Con- 
ducts bureau of international service. Serves 
as clearing bureau for local affiliated groups 
throughout the country. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Eskil C. Carlson, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organizations in program emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
club activity, and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and certain 
other groups. 


National Conferences 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Solomon Lowenstein, President, New 
York; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, June 26 - July 2, 1938. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Harry L. Glucksman, 
President; M. W. Beckelman, Secretary, 67 
W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. Organized 
to discuss Jewish life and welfare, Jewish 
social service programs and programs of 
social and economic welfare. The 1937 
Annual Meeting will be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 20-28. The Conference publishes 
a magazine, Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
a news bulletin, Jewish Conference, and Pro- 
ceedings of its Annual Conference. Minimum 
Annual Membership Fee $2. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “‘not alms, but opportunity’’ 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


of social work, special training is essential. Following is the list 


= positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields 


of Schools which constitute the membership of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with 
individual schools is recommended. For information about the 
Association address the Secretary, MISS MARION HATHWAY, University - 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL oF SocraL Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bryn Mawr Coti.ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


Unrversiry oF Burrawo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
School of Social Work 


Unrversity oF Cauirornt, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


Catuo.iic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 

School of Social Work 

Washington, D. C. 

Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, Dean 


Unrversiry or Cuicaco, Chicago, Il. 
School of Social Service Administration 


University oF Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program of Training for Public Welfare Admini- 
stration 


University oF Denver, Denver, Colo. : 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 
803 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Social Service 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SociAL WoRK 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inp1ana University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyota Unrversiry, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Social Work 


Untversity oF Micuican, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Curriculum in Social Work 


Unrversity or Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue New York Scnoot or Socia, Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NorTHWESTERN University, Division of Social 
Work, McKinlock Campus, Chicago, Ill. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


University oF Norta Carouina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Howard W. Odum, Dean 


Outro State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SociAL WoRK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


University oF Pirrsspureu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Division of Social Work, Graduate School 


Sr. Louts Unrversiry SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Smmons CoLLEGE ScHoo. oF Socrat Work, 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SmitH CoLLEGE SCHOOL FoR SociaL Work, 
Northampton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
School of Social Welfare 


TuLane University, New Orleans, La. 
School of Social Work 


UNIvERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Wasuincton Unrversiry, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, O. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


CoLLEGE oF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


